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THE NEW POLICY. 

F we should ever arrive at the point 

| which we areall striving so earnestly to 

reach, and should secure a perfect 
system of laws with perfect men to ad- 
minister them, it would be a very dismal 
condition of affairs for politicians and 
journalists. There would then be nothing 
to grumble about, there would be no 
vehement denunciations of corrupt office- 
holders, no committees of investigations, 
no public debates on the expediency of 
amending the Constitution, no new laws, 
no changes of any kind; everything would 
be smooth, quiet, comfortable and pros- 
perous, and newspaper readers would have 
to content themselves with studying the 
weather reports and shuddering over the 
dreadful accidents which humanity must, 
under the best of conditions, always be sub- 
jected to. There is little danger, however, 
of any such condition of our political 
affairs being arrived at for a good many 
centuries yet to come; we have got to 
abolish a good many bad old laws and to 
adopt a great number of new and better 
ones before we shall be so nearly perfect in 
our political system that there will be no 
necessity for a change. A very great 
change, however, has taken place since the 
fourth of last March, and we have been de- 
prived of one of the oldest, most irritating, 
and most fruitful of all our sources of 
public political disturbances. 

President Hayes, in the short time of his 
occuparcy of the Presidential office, has 
completely eradicated ‘‘the South” as an 
element of political discord. Some of our 
daily journals consider it necessary to 
keep their correspondents in the Southern 
States to make reports of all the local dis- 
turbances that take place there, to magnify 
all the murders into events of deep politi- 
cal significance, and to record every out- 
rage that happens there, and to faithfully 
watch for every little social aberration that 
occurs among the whites as well as among 
the blacks. But it is not to be imagined 
that the system of espionage into the 
domestic affairs of the South will long con- 
tinue. It is very irritating and annoying 
to the people of the old slave States, and 
has become very wearisome to the people 
of the North. Why not let the South alone 
for a while, and see what will happen. The 
weather is growing warm, and it would be 
a good idea to make a changeof base for a 
season at least; to withdraw the corres- 
pondents from Mississippi, for example, 
and send them to Maine or to Minnesota, 
or even to Pennsylvania, where they have 
just been hanging a fresh batch of ‘‘ Molly 
Maguires.” There is not a State in the 
Union where an observing and industrious 
correspondent might not find quite as sen- 





sational material for a spicy ietter as in 
Louisiana or South Carolina. The reading 
public like a variety, and it is possible that 
a let-up for a few months on the subject of 
Southern outrages would prove agreeable. 

One of our brightest, if not in all respects 
our. best, city dailies, which has felt itself 
called upon to denounce President Hayes 
as a fraud ever since his installation into 
office received, the other day, a gentle hint 
from a reader at South Carolina, who 
merely asked if it had not occurred to the 
editor of the paper in question that his 
readers might tire of the constant fusil- 
lade aimed at the President. The editor 
thought not, and, of course, ke will con- 
tinue the fusillade, as he has an unques- 
tionable right to do. Itis a point which 
he alone can determine. The people at 
large, however, are unrestricted in their 
judgments; they must be left to decide 
such questions according to their tastes, 
and their sense of fairness and their love 
of justice. It is very evident that the 
people are thoroughly in accord with the 
President’s policy, so far as it has been 
developed, though the leading members of 
his own political stripe are by no means 
hearty in avowing their agreement with 
him. ‘they will scarcely venture upon any- 
thing like an organized opposition, unless 
they should discover, as they are not likely 
to do, that the Southern policy of the Ad- 
ministration is in opposition to the popular 
will. 

But the Southern question may as weil 
be regarded as already settled; there is no 
longer any sufficient reason for discussing 
it; whether for good, or for evil, it has 
been set aside, and until it shall be taken 
up again by Congress, and the whole sub- 
ject, with allits turbulent adjuncts, be again 
brought before the people by their re- 
presentatives, if must remain among the 
other questions that have disturbed the 
public peace until popular patience has 
been exhausted. 

There is a new policy now looming be- 
fore the public which is likely to concen- 
trate the attention of public speakers 
and journalistic writers, and absorb the 
thoughts of business men of all clasees. It 
is the old subject of the currency, which, 
aside from slavery, has been one of the 
most exciting and disturbing subjects with 
which our statesmen have had to deal. It 
was the bank question which kept the 
whole country in a ferment fifty years, 
which first planted the Democratic Party so 
firmly in power under the leadership of 
Jackson in his assaults upon the old United 
States Bank, and then routed the same 
party when it was under the leadership of 
Van Buren. A new contest is now about to 
commence on precisely the same grounds 
as the former war was waged upon, and there 
will be the very great advantage that in this 
new contest the combatants will be entirely 
free from local or sectional prejudices. 
Secretary Sherman has the distinguished 
honor of being the leader in the new fight 
that is to be undertaken, and although he 
bas no power to act except in strict con- 
formity with the law, he having framed the 
law under which he acts, is, of course, pre- 
sumed to understand what it means, 
which is a point of dispute with others. 
The law, according to his construction of 
its prine’ples, requires a resumption of 
specie payments by the Government on the 
Ist of January, 1879, but the word specie 
is open to a double meaning, and the party 
who claim that it means either gold or 
silver is a very large one, while the party 
of which the President and the Secretary 
are both representatives, claim that specie 
means gold and nothing else. For the 
present it does not much matter, but there 
is a very fair prospect of a lively discussion 
on this subject before long, which will cause 
all other political issues to be forgotten. 
Ohio, the home of both President Hayes 
and Secretary Sherman, has been nearly 
balanced in opinion on the currency ques- 
tion, and it was the only State that nomi- 
nated for Governor a candidate who was an 
open and avowed advocate of an irredeem- 
able paper currency. The whole of the 
West is of an inflation turn, and the double 
metal currency is not likely to be rejected 
by people who would be well satisfied with 
paper exclusively. 


THE NATIONS AND THE WAR. 


| gmp the Russians are pursuing their 

campaigns on the Danube and in Ar- 
menia in a purposely leisurely manner, or 
they have found—which seems to be the case 
—unlooked-for obstacles in the bad weather 
and the resistance of the Turks. Events 
move but slowly on both theatres of war. 
By steady reinforcements the Muscovite 
forces appear to have reached the number 
of at least 250,000 on the Tanube, ané 
these appear to be moving up the bank of 
the river towards Kalafat, as if the inten- 
tion were to cross on the borders of Servia. 
The Turks defending the line of the Danube 
are said to number 200,000, but this is pro- 
bably an over-estimate. In Armenia the 
Russians have once more met with reverses 
at Batoum and at Kars, while their seaport, 
Soukoum-Kaleh, on the Black Sea,has been 





badly damaged, if not actually taken, by 
the Turkish fleet. On the other hand, the 
invaders have taken Ardahan by a gallant 
and vigorcus assault, and have thus at- 
tained a position, with their right wing, 
most favorable to their intended opera- 
tions on Kars and Erzeroum. There is no 
doubt whi tever that the latter is their main 
point of attack, but the strategy by which 
they proro:e to attain it is, of course, only 
a matter of conjecture. Up to the time of 
writing, neither has the Danube been 
crossed, nor ha3 any decisive advantage 
been gained in Turkey. 

In the dearth of very.exciting news from 
the immediate seats of war, public atten- 
tion is absorbed by what is going on in 
Europe beyond them. The most inter- 
ecting of recent events is the crisis 
in France. The action of President Mac- 
Mahon, in dismissing the Jules Simon 
Cabinet, and replacing it by one headed 
by the Duke de Broglie, almost rises 
to the significance of a coup d’état. The 
present Government in France may be 
described as provisionally Republican. 
Marshal MacMahon was chosen President 
for a term of seven years, to end in 1880; 
a Repul lican Constitution was formed; and 
a Senate and Chamber of Deputics were 
elected under it, a ycar and a half ago. 
This organization was effected by compro- 
mise, ard it was ogrecd that, while it should 
last till 1880, medifications in the organic 
system, with a view to permanency, might 
be made in the meantime. The Chamber of 
Deputies is overwhelmingly Republican; 
the Senate is al out equally divided between 
the Republicans and the Monarchists of 
the Bonapartist, Legitimist and Orleanist 
stripes. The Jules Simon Cabinet was in 
thorough accord with a large majority of 
the deputies; but MacMahon, who has 
never been a Republican, has, at last, 
grown weary of Rerublican methods, and 
has called a Monaichical Cabinet to his aid. 
A dissoiution and general election must 
follow, unless MacMahon should at the last 
moment perceive the force of the whirlwind 
he has raiscd, and chould yield to the evi- 
dent will of France. 

This crisis seems, at first sight, to 
have no connection with the Eastern war; 
but, coming as it does at a moment when 
every important political event in every 
European nation has a bearing on its pos- 
sible action with reference to the war, it is 
not difficult to see that the crisis may 
materially alter the attitude of the nations 
to each other. England, if she interferes 
at all, will undoubtedly take up arms 
against the Russians; it grows rather less 
probable every day, however, that she will 
do so, as the Russians are not likely to 
brave the hostility of Austria and Germany, 
as well as of Eng'and, by menacing Con- 
stantinople or the tuez Canal. Austria is 
in a painful position. Her Hungarian sub- 
jects clamor for war against Russia; her 
Slavic subjects sympathize keenly with the 
Russian invasion; the Archduke Albrecht, 
the Emperor’s uncle, at the head of a large 
Court party, are known to favor a Russian 
alliance; her free navigation of the Danube 
is threatened; and the formation of more 
independent Slavic £tates, like Servia and 
Montenegro, on her frontiers, the threat- 
ened elevation of Roumania into an 
independent kingdom, and the perpetual 
menace to her which a permanent acqui- 
sition of Turkish territory by Russia 
would become, render it an extremely 
difficult task for her either to enter upon or 
to refrain from war. The two other great 
Powers, Germany and France, have a less 
direct interest than England and Austria 
in the issue of the conflict. Germany, be- 
yond a wish to see the navigation of the 
Danube kept open, and some predilection 
in favor of sccuring the German Prince, 
Charles of Roumania, on his throne, is not 
gravely threatened by any event of the 
war. She has other projects, in a different 
direction. She does not fear the predom- 
irance of Russia in Europe, and there is 
no other reason why she should wish to see 
the Turks repel the invasion of their soil. 
Moreover, she is pretty sure not to inter- 
fere in the Eastern war, so long as France 
holds aloof, standing full-armed to seize 
the first fair occasion to avenge her defeat 
in 1870. France and Germany are keeping 
each other in check. Their fear and dis- 
trust of each other is mutual. The French 
crisis tends to hold Germany all the more 
rigorously aloof from an Eastern compli- 
cation. It may result in a more decided 
tone, on the part of France, in her dealings 
with the relentle:s foo who robbed her of 
Alsace and Lorraine six years ago. Itis be- 
lieved that the change in the French Cabinet 
is largely due to clerical influence; and the 
influence of the Church in France is more 
intensely hostile to Germany than ever, 
since Bismarck’s war on the Jesuits and 
the clergy, his imprisonment of arch- 
bishops, and his subjection of priests and 
churches to a secular and Protestant offi- 
cial. Metz has been reorganized, and it is 
no secret that a strong French force is 
stationed on one frontier, and a strong 
German force on the other, perilously near 
together. This situation may portend 
either an alliance between Germany and 
Russia, on one side, and of France, Eng- 





land, Austria and Turkey on the other, and 
thence general war; or an independent war 
between France and Germany, going on at 
the same time with that in the East; or, 
as is to be hoped, the effectual neutraliza- 
tion of both these Powers, standing mutu- 
ally in awe of each other. 








THE CODE MUDDLE. 


HE members of the Bar of the State of 
New York have been for some time past 
greatly interested whether or not the Code 
of Remedial Justice should continue to be 
the law of the State. The Legislature of 
1876 passed an Act known as the Code of 
Remedial Justice, consisting of thirtcen 
chapters containing 1,495 sections, which 
was to take effect May Ist, 1877. The im- 
pression prevailed, however, among the 
Bench and Bar of the State that the time 
when the new Act should take effect would 
be postponed to a much later date than May 
Ist, and a Bill making such postponement 
was early introduced into the Legislature 
of 1877. Both Houses of the Legislature 
agreed that the time should be set further 
back, but they disagreed as to the precise 
period—one branch being in favor of de- 
laying the operation of the Act until May, 
1878, the other, only to October Ist, 1877. 
Not doubting that the Act would be post- 
poned, many, if not the most, of the judges 
and lawyers of the State neglected to study 
up on the proposed ‘‘ Code of Remedial Jus- 
tice,” but when the Ist of May approached, 
without any delay having been effected, 
they began to grow nervous, and finally 
commenced to examine the law for the sole 
purpose of finding reasons making it ad- 
visable that an Act should be passed, de- 
laying the operation of the new code 
indefinitely, or even repealing it out- 
right. The Ist of May, 1877, arrived, 
however, and ‘‘ The Code of Remedial Jus- 
tice”’ went into effect; but even then there 
were hundreds of lawyers who fondly 
thought that something would be done tu 
repeal it. Most of the disapprobation to 
the new code arose because it was consid- 
ered a new system of practice. If Mr. 
Throop, who was its godfather, had given it 
the name of the old code—‘t The Code of 
Civil Procedure,” the Bar of the State would 
have been spared much uncertainty and 
annoyance, and if he had introduced a Bill 
annuling the Code of Procedure by abolish- 
ing it and introducing the new code in its 
stead, many of the lawyers of the State 
would have gone steadily along in their 
course without knowing the difference. 
The first code in this State was adopted in 
1848, and was entitled ‘‘ An Act to simplify 
and abridge the Practice, Pleadings and 
Proceedings of the Courts of this State.” 
It abolished the complicated forms of 
action and pleadings in cases at common 
law, and the distinction between legal and 
equitable remedies, and established an uni- 
form course of proceedings in all cases. 
The,author of that code was the Hon. David 
Dudley Field. It was bitterly opposed by 
many of the most eminent judges and 
lawyers of the State, and though nearly 
thirty.years have elapsed since it became 
law, many leading lawyers, among whom may 
be cited the Nestor of the New York Bar— 
Charles O’Conor—prefer the old system of 
practice and pleadings. Mr. Justice Bar- 
culo, who was on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the State at th® time, never let 
pass an opportunity of reviling it and turn- 
ing it into ridicule. He died in 1854, and 
it was said that the code killed him. He 
called it an ‘‘ ill-digested and ever-varying 
code, a popular contrivance which has 
been invented to abbreviate and simplify 
judicial proceedings.” In Minks vs. Wolf, 
8 How. 238, he says: ‘‘ The plaintiff is an- 
other victim of the code.”” In another case 
he remarked, ‘‘ But it is said our construc- 
tion repeals the code. If this were true, I 
should deem it not an unpardonable offense. 
But we do not repeal it. It repeals itself. 
It has been meddling with a subject not 
understood.” Again, ‘‘If anything more 
was designed than to confound lawyers, per- 
plex judges, increase litigation, and bring 
the administration of justice into confusion, 
uncertainty and disrepute, the code has 
been as complete a failure as can be found 
in the annals of legal quackery. It is not 
my business,” said he, ‘‘to make the code 
wise, or reasonable or consistent.” 
Another case, Mulligan vs. Brophy, 8 How. 
135, gave him an opportunity, which he 
facetiously improved, to comment upon that 
provision in the code, requiring plead- 
ings to be drawn ‘‘insuch a manrer as to 
enable a person of common understanding 
to know what is intended.” ‘‘ Here is a 
ease,” said he, ‘‘ which, like the celebrated 
case of Peebles vs. Plainstones, has reached 
such a state that it can neither be mended 
nor spoiled. The plaintiff has had in his 
employ no less than twelve regular mem- 
bers of the Bar, besides supernumeraries. 
It may appear to the uninitiated somewhat 
extraordinary that this unfortunate tailor 
(the plaintiff), who commenced his suit un- 
der a system af pro edure which required 
all proceedings to be drawn ‘in such a 
manner as to enable a person of common 
understanding to know what is intended’ 
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should have been so long ignorant of his | argue that they would rather have a whip- 


true position; but to those who have seen 
the workings of the new machinery, it is 
no novelty to find a case which, so far from 
being understood by clients, is somewhat 
unintelligible to counsel themselves. This 
fact is a full excuse for the numerous 
highly respectable lawyers who have been 
concerned in this matter, and the plaintiff 
is another legitimate victim of codifica- 
tion. The only way of relieving courts 
and suitors from the incubus that weighs 
upon them is by repealing that code, which, 
having been fully tested, has utterly failed.” 
In a case before him, in which David D. 
Field was attorney for the plaintiff, he 
said ‘‘that the code had utterly failed to 
fulfill the predictions of,those who claimed 
that it would diminish the quantity of liti- 
gation. In this age of progress, alteration 
is not unfrequently mistaken for reforma- 
tion, and the public do not distinguish 
between the benefits of solid reform and 
the crude innovations of conceited pre- 
tension.” 

But thirty years of usage have estab- 
lished the merits of the code, and of codi- 
fication, not only in this State and country, 
but even in conservative England. There 
is not one-half the adverse feeling against 
the new code that there was against the 
first code when it was adopted. Codifi- 
cation is a return to the first princi- 
ples of simplicity; it is a restoration of 
method and unity, and is the only thing 
that will raise the law to the dignity of 
a science. It is manifestly unfair, how- 
ever, to spring a new system upon the com- 
munity before the lawyers have an oppor- 
tunity of familiarizing themselves with its 
provisions, and it is gratifying to state 
that on May 23d Governor Robinson ap- 
proved the Act passed by the Legislature, 
whivh suspends, until September Ist, the 
operation of ‘‘ The Code of Remedial Jus- 
tice.” After that day this Code, as amended, 
will be the law of the State. 








SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


hap present generation of middle-aged 
men were brought up under the whole- 
some discipline of the rod. Thirty years 
ago the rattan ruled in city academies, and 
the birch raised the echoes in country 
schools. Learning was inculcated under 
the pains and penalties of bodily punish- 
ment for ignorance, and misconduct was 
met by the short but caustic application of 
an instrument of corporal torture. Parents 
were satisfiel with the system generally, 
and the few dissentients were silenced by 
an apt quotation from the proverbs of the 
wise ruler of Israel in regard to sparing the 
rod and spoiling the child. 

But a new light dawned upon the educa- 
tional world some twenty years ago. 
Humanitarians came to the front and 
alleged that the rod was a relic of the dark 
ages, and was to be relegated to the limbo 
of thumb-screws and racks. If their 
wisdom was to be credited, they had dis- 
covered that corporal punishment was un- 
necessary to discipline, and moral suasion 
was the engine that was successfully to 
combat the most mischievous and obstinate 
disposition. Their discovery was met by 
the sentimentalists in tears of gratitude, 
and the schoolboys hailed it as the dawn of 
a happy day in which truancy would be- 
come a pardonable sin, and open rebellion 
against their natural oppressors, the teach- 
ers, would be met by a lecture from the 
desk. Like all things novel, the humani- 
tarian theory caught like wildfire. The 
heads of private educational establishments 
at once rushed into print with the announce- 
ment that their schools were conducted on 
the family principle, where the father was 
the fond head of the domestic circle and the 
teachers were affectionate elder brothers. 
Indulgent parents at once dried their tears 
and sent their offspring with smiles to these 
model folds, convinced that the rising race 
of children were to be lambs from the start, 
and that never again would youth bring 
down a sire’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. Something like a millennium for 
boys was promised as soon as the new 
system was fairly es:ablished. 

Yet, as time crept on there appeared to 
be some drawbacks to the perfection of 
educational discipline that was promised. 
The plan of moral suasion was adopted in 
the public schools universally, but both 
boys and girls occasionally manifested a 
spirit that of old time it was thought could 
only bo successfully met by the punish- 
ments of former days. It leaked out also 
that the new programme of pains and pen- 
alties was very wearisome to the youthful 
flesh. To be kept in day after day at re- 
cess—to be denied the long play-hours 
after school—to be weighed down by ardu- 
ous, extra tasks—to be compelled to write 
the same sentence hundreds of times con- 
secutively—to be shut up for hours in utter 
darkness—these and other terrorisms of 
discipline seemed to savor of extreme tyr- 
anny, and to be as objectionable in their 
way as the sharp sting of the rod, which 
had the merit of soon being ended. Boys 
who loved their hours of play began to 











ping, and have it ended, than to be forced 
to endure prolonged punishment of the 
persuasive type, and appealed to their 
parents to inquire whether the old plan was 
not the best? Teachers, too, took up the 
cudgels in their own behalf, and complained 
that it was an additional imposition upon 
them to be compelled to remain hours in 
school attending to the tasks of idle or 
refractory pupils. They complained, also, 
that there were certain scholars of the 
mulish type whom no moral lectures would 
reach, and certain sins of disobedience and 
insolence for which there really was no 
adequate penalty in the catalogue of senti- 
mental reprisals. With great unanimi y 
the teachers have reached the conclusion 
that good discipline requires the restora- 
tion of the rod in the schools. 

For some months past the question of 
restoring corporal punishment in the male 
departments has been agitated in the 
Board of Education that has charge of the 
public schools in the City of New York. 
Prolonged debates have been held without 
decisive action, but the discussion has 
made it manifest that a majority of the 
Board is in favor of restoring the old 
system. Careful inquiry has shown that 
the teachers are unanimous in their wish 
that this should be carried out, and this is 
a fact which must necessarily have great 
weight in finally determining the question. 
Theories are all well enough in their 
place, but experience alone is valuable in 
this contest, and the experience of ten 
years without the rod now indorses the 
restoration of corporal punishment. It is 
altogether probable that the rod will 
now be replaced in the New York schools, 
and, of course, the example that is set 
there will be speedily copied throughout 
the country. Some sentimentalists will 
repine, and tender mothers will bewail the 
sorrows of their darling sons; but the 
graybeards will grimly smile, as they re- 
call their own experiences when young, 
and will conclude that a lively use of the 
birch will do no harm to the rising gener- 
ation. Certainly, if the teachers are to be 
held responsible for the good manners 
and sound learning of their pupils, such 
power to punish as they ask should 
be put into their hands. In this demo- 
cratic land there is no dangor of its 
abuse, but the real danger is that our 
youth may suffer from too great independ- 
ence of the responsibilities and penalties 
that naturally belong to their position. 
Schools without discipline would be an 
unmitigated evil, and no mere theories 
should be permitted to interfere with the 
attainment of the highest educational 
advantages. The whole question involves, 
directly, the welfare of the rising gener- 
ation, and indirectly the perpetuity, of our 
national institutions. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tae CENTENNIAL Finances. —The Centennial 
Board of Finances in Philadelphia has its business 
almost entirely finished. There remain only $150,000 
due the Government on account of the Congres- 
sional loan to the Board, and this would be at once 
paid but for the fact that there is the sum of $20,000 
due the Board from the Government on account of 
salaries and wages paid by the former to customs 
officers at a time when there was no Government 
appropriation for the purpose, and the last install- 
ment is held while the question is being decided 
whether the Board can reserve this $20,000 out of 
it. About the only busivess of importance remain- 
ing unsettled is the suit of the catalogue publishers 
for something over $100,000. This matter is now in 
the hands of an arbitration committee. 


Tae VPuiapeLPniaA Exmipition.—On May 21st 
the Board of Directors of the Permanent Exh bition 
held a meeting, and unanimously resolved not to open 
the exhibition to the public on Sunday. It was 
argued that, however profitable the Sunday open- 
ing might be, it was impracticable, as a careful 
canvass had been made among the exhibitors, and 
it had been found that a large majority were op- 
posed to the proposition, and many of them would 
not permit their goods to remain should the issue be 
forced upon them. Other exhibitors, while anxious to 
have the building opened, were unwilling that this 
should be done unless they were permitted to sell 
on that day, and thus make enough to cover the 
expense of attendants. [t was further stated that, 
thus far, the receipts had been sufficient to more 
than pay the running expenses. Tiis action has 
caused great dissatisfaction, and it is possible will 
injure the exhibition considerably. 


Tue Mex:can Question.—The friends of Lerdo,; 
the deposed President of Mexico, have great confi- 
dence in the sympathy of the United States, and it 
is generally understood there that D‘az will not be 
recognized by Pre-ident Hayes’s Administration. 
It ia reported that a good deal of secret work is being 
done in this country for Lerdo, and that the revolu- 
tion against the Diaz Government may prove itself 
to be very formidable. Now that Diaz is nominally 
established as the President cf the Mexican Repub- 
lic, he wili have more to fear from that very class of 
men who were most active in his behalf during the 
late revolution than from any other. It is well 
known that the restless revolutionary class in 
Mexico is not attached to any party or governed 
by any fixed principle. Revolution is a profession 
with it, a means of obtaining a livelihood. A state 
of war or anarchy furnishes an opportunity for 
plunder, without which this class of men could not 





live. To-day they rally about the standard of 
Diaz or any other revolutionist whose object it is to 
overthrow the constitute] authorities, but to- 
morrow, if they have been successful, they are just 
as ready to join the ranks of the deposed Adminis- 
tration, and to drive out the party to which they so 
recently gave their support. 


Tue Currency Derarrurnr.—The recent dis- 
charge of several hundred women employés of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving in the Treasury 
Department at Wa-hington was attended with 
much pitiable distress on the part of the ladies thus 
thrown out of occupation. The measure seems, 
however, to have been a wise one. The Lurean is 
said to be working very smoothly under the new 
organization. With a redaction in its furce which 
caus*s a saving of about $1,000 a day, or $300,000 
a year, the bureau is now turning out as much work 
as it furmerly did with the larger force. It could 
still increase its production without increasing the 
number of employés. Indeed,a small additional 
deduc‘ion of force will probably take place at the 
end of the present month. As an instance of volun- 
tary economy on the part ot the Administration, 
especialy when an adverse majority in the House 
of Representatives has reduced appropriations in 
many departments much lower than the interests of 
the public service allow, this is almost without 
paral el, 

Tue Paris Expositrion.—The managers of the 
French Exposition of 1878 have informed our Gov- 
ernment that if the United States is to participate 
in that Exhibition, it will be necessary to take inu- 
mediate steps for representation in the American 
section. The Cabinet has under consideration what 
action shall be taken by our Government. Secre- 
tary Evarts’s position is understood to be that an 
American Commission should be appointed pro- 
visionally, upon the understanding that the Commis- 
sion shall not have any compensation unless Con- 
gress shall ratify their appointment. Upon careful 
inquiry it is stated that there is no constitutional 
impediment to such a course, and, in the case of 
the Vienna Exposition, the invitation to participate 
in it was accepted by the Department of State 
before action was taken by Congress. The Secre- 
tary of State has been notified, through our Secre- 
tary of Legation at Paris, that the space reserved 
tor the United States is stillavailable. The minimum 
expense supposed to be necessary is $300,000. 


Tus AtTriruDE OF GrEECE.—A telegraphic dis- 
patch from Athens, dated May 24th, and published 
apparently by authority, says : ‘ In this small demo- 
cratic State the policy of the nation is not decided 
by the Government, nor by Chambers, but by the 
whole people. The policy of a majority of the 
Greeks is pretty clearly detined. While things re- 
main in the present uncertainty they will observe 
an expectant attitude and prepare. Should the 
Russians advance rapidly, they will declare war 
against Turkey, in order to create a Greek question 
and show practically by a rising of their race what is 
Slav and what is Greek. Should the Turkish fleet 
be destroyed, or even engaged elsewhere, so that 
the Greeks are relieved from the fear of bombard- 
ment of their seaboard, their anti-Turkish sym- 
pathies would predominate, even to the lenzth of 
rebelling, if the Government refuse to declare war. 
Should Enzland become in any way involved in the 
war, the’Greeks would see’ an English alliance on 
terms which will not oblige them to fight with the 
Turks against the Christians. As a recompense, 
they will ask only that no part of Hellas shall be 
givén to others than Greeks.” 


A New Party.—Considerable attention is at- 
tracted now to the action of ex-Congres«man 
Leach, of North Carolina, a Democrat, who lately 
came to the front as the writer of an earnest letter 
supporting the President’s policy. Mr. Leach, on 
May 23d, called upon Mr. Hayes, accompanied by 
Mr, Staples, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the North Carolina Legislature ; Sau! Smith, a 
banker at Charlotte, and a Democrat; and Thomas 
Keogh, Chairman of tiie Republican Ceutral Com- 
mittee of that State, and Judge Settle. This is the 
first time that Democrats and Republica:s have 
called together upon the President to assure him of 
their united support. The President seemed very 
much gratified. The conference lasted two hours 
andahalf. During that time the Democrats gave 
the President a most cordial personal assurance of 
their support, and predicted the establishment of 
an Administration Purty in North Carolina which 
would soon effectually rescue the State from Bour- 
bon control. It is the intention of those who are 
leading this moyement to begin next year at the 
judicial election with an organization to be called 
the Administration Party, as opposed to the Bour- 
bon Democrats. The name of the Republican 
Paity will probably be dropped. It is expected 
that the colored vote will divide as much as the 
white vote, and that all native white Republicans, 
with the conservative Democrats, of whom Mr. 
Leach is the leader, will co-operate, Mr. Leach is 
said to be a very popular orator in the Senate, a 
man with a strung personal following, and is the 
first Democrat who has had the courage openly to 
break with his old Bourbon traditions and alliances, 
He heartily supports the President’s policy as a 
matter of principle. 


A Fraup on a JupGe.—A singular instance has 
just come to light of an effort to cause a fraudulent 
judicial vacancy. On May 19th a letter of resigna- 
tion, purporting to. be signel by Chief-Justice 
Lewis, of Washington Territory, was received by 
the Attorney-General. It was couched in unusual 
language, and requested the immediate appoint- 
meut of his successor, in order that, as the letter 
stated, he might leave the Territory at once. At 
the Cabinet meeting, May 22d, Judge Green, of 
Pennsylvania, was selected for the vacancy, and 
Judge Lewis was notified by telegraph of the 
acceptance of his re-ignation. On the 23d, Secre- 
tary McCrary, who is an old Iowa friend of Judge 
Lewis, received a dispatch from him quoting the 
telegram just received from the Attorney-General, 
and asking an explanation. The dispatch said that 
any resignation received from him was a forgery, 





as he had sent none and did not intend to. Seore- 
tary McCrary went to the Department of Justice 
and examined the lctter of resignation. Being 
famil'ar with Judge Lewis’s handwriting, he saw at 
once that the letter was a forgery, executed so 
badly that no attempt was made even to imitate 
his signature. Senatuv: Mitchell also received a 
telegram from Judge Lewis to investigate the 
matter, and coincided in the opinion of Secretary 
McOrary. The President was consulted, and at 
once withdrew the appointment of Judge Green. 
What makes the case more remarkable is the fact 
that three years ago, when Judge Lewis was Chief 
Justice of Montana Territory, and while he was 
absent on a Summer tour, a forged letter of resig- 
nation was received from him by President Grant, 
who accepted it, and his successor was appointed, 
confirmed, and had reached the seat of Govern- 
ment before Judge Lewis knew anything about it, 
The forgery was proved, and, to avoid doing him 
injustice, President Grant made him Chief-Justice 
of Washington Territory. These two forgeries, it 
seems, are the work of the same person, who is, 
undoubtedly, some enemy of Judge Lewis, and an 
attempt will be made to discover and punish him, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


A Srate Board of Iealth was organized in 
New Jersey. 

Tue Spring Meeting of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Jockey Club opened on the 22d. 


Queen Vicrorta’s birthday was celebrated in 
a four days’ festival at Petersburg, Va. 


Aut the passengers of the wrecked steamship 
Dakota reached New York on the 24th. 


Ix t':2 Atlantic Yacht Cluo regatta, on the 22d, 
tbe Dy at won the champion pennant. 


ANNIVERSARY exercises of the Baptist Church 
associations were held in Providence, R I. 


Tue National Woman's Suffrage Association 
met in annual convention in New York on the 24th. 


Ex-ConguessMAN Sre.ye was installed as pas- 
tor of the College Church at Amherst, Mass., on the 24th. 


GoverNMENT agents seized 40,000 valuable 
logs, near Charles City, La., alleged to have-been stolen. 


A strike of brickmakers in Haverstraw, N. Y,, 
resulted in a riot on the 24th so serious that the 
militia were called out. 


Ssven workmen were killed in Roach’s ship- 
yard, at Chester, Pa, on the 22d, by the prematuro 
launching of the iron steamer Saratoga. 


Near xy all the coal companies voted to suspend 
mining for one month after June 15th. Two of them 
w:ll sell in New York this week 220,000 tons at auction. 


A meetine of manufacturers, merchants and 
bankers was beld in New York for the purpose of se- 
curing a creditable national representation in the Paris 
Exposition, 


Tue annual commencement of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was held in New York. Eighteen young men 
received diplomas. 


Gotp in New York city ranged in price as fol- 
lows: Monday, 19634 @ 107; Tuesday, 106% ; Wednes- 
day, 106% @ 107; Thursday, 106% @107 ; Friday, 107. 


Joszru Lopez failed in his attempt to gain 
possession of his wife, née Morrison, by a writ of habeas 
corpus. Her father petitions to have the marriage 
annulled on the ground of fraud and conspiracy. * 


GexeRaL Suerinan granted the request of the 
Cheyenne Indians, at Camp Robinson Agency, to be 
removed to ths Indian Territory, and the party, which 
numbers 1,150 persons, started on the 28th. 


Tue annual parade of the Brooklyn Sunday. 
school children occurred on the 23d, some 50,000 ap- 
pearing in line On the 24th Children’s Day was 
observed at Williamsburgh, Jersey City and Harlem. 


Tue twenty-third annul meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of the World, Good Templars, was held at Port- 
land, Me., beginning on the 22d. There are now 62 
grand lodges, 7,374 subordinate lodges, and an aggregate 
membership of 346,277. 


Tue New York State Legislature adjourned, 
after which the Senate met, in extra session, to prepare 
for the trial of Bank Superintendent Ellis. Bills, ap- 
propriating $500,000 for the new Capitol, $100,000 for 
the Buffalo Insane Asylum and $50,000 for the Hudsoy 
River Asylum at Poughkeepsie, were passed. The Ma- 
rine Court in New York City was abolished. 


Foreign. 


A new Ministry was formed for the Province 
of Victoria, Australia, with Mr. Berry as Premier. 


Tue famine in East India is on the increase, 
At the Madras Agency relief was extended to 44,39] 
persons. 


Rovmania declared herself independent, and 
the Grand Duke Nicholas congratulated Prince Charles 
upon the event. 


Servia and Greece were reported as preparing 
rapidly for a declaration.of war as svon as an auspicioug 
moment arrived. 


A POLITICAL conspiracy was discovered in 
Santo Domingo City on the 7th ult., and a general 
revolution appeared imminent. 


Porg Pivs received the American pilgrims at 
the Vatican on the 24th, consisting of fifty ecclesiastics 
and one hundred and fifty laymen. 


Tue colliers at Seraing, Belgium, struck for 
higher wages) Troops were called out, the streets 
cleared by cavalry, and many arrests made. 


Prince Bismarck was summoned to Berlin ta 
hold consultations with the Emperor and his advisors 
upon the Russo-Turkish war. It is thought that he will 
not maintain a strict retirement. 


A nopy of Softas demanded of the Turkish 
Chamber of Deputies the i diate dismissal of the 
Ministry, upon which the debate became so excited that 
the President suspended the sitting Great commotion 
in Coustantinople resulted. 


Tue Russians burned Ghiacet, on the Danube, 
and made several ineffectual attempts to capture Kars, 
although they drove the Turks {rom some neighboring 
positions several times. Their movements were s» 

ly accelerated in the latter part of the week, tlh.’ 
he exact situation could not be stated 
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NEW YORK CITY.— THE FLOWER COMMITTEE OF THE G. A, R., AT THEIR HEADQUARTERS IN UNION SQUARE, RECEIVING FLOWERS FOR DISTRIBUTION UPON SOLDIERS’ GRAVES, 


REMEMBERING THE HEROIC DEAD. 


REPARATIONS for the observance of Decora- 

tion Day were carried on this year upon a far 
more extensive and liberal scale than usual, For 
three or four years attempts have been made to 
effect a co-operation of the survivors of the Fed- 
eral and Confederate army and navy in this beau- 
tiful custom, and to insure an equal honor to the 
remains of the deceased Northern and Southern 
soldiers and sailors. Inthe Southern States these 
efforts have been for more successful than in the 
North ; and this year, particularly, there appears 
to have been —— reconciliation of the living 
over the graves of the dead heroes. Not only North- 
ern residents temporarily sojourning in the South, 
but the Federal troops, have participated with 
Southern organizations in the decoration of graves 
in Confederate cemeteries, and the Blue and the 
Gray have fraternized most cordially. 

At the North there has been considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic to any open courtesy to the 
Confederate dead buried in our midst. A Levee f 
of this character in Brooklyn was happily bridged, 
and on the 30th there were induhastal tdbetanss by 
the ex-Confederate general, Roger A. Pryor, and 
the ex-Union general, Isaac S. Catlin, in the Acad- 
emy of Music. Still, with few exceptions, the pre- 
parations this "eed embraced a like respect to the 
victims of each cause, where buried in the same 
cemetery or city. On the 10th of May the Federal 
military, with their band, went to the Confederate 
cemetery, near Chattanooga, Tenn., and assisted 
the Confederate Memorial Association in decorat- 
ing the graves of Southern victims of the battle of 
Lovkont Mountain. 

In the vicinity of New York City the day proved 
to be one of unusual interest. At New Rochelle, 
in Westchester County, there was a united celebra- 
tion. During the war a great many Confederate 
soldiers who had been wounded were taken to the 
hospitals on David’s Island, where their wives or 
other relatives constantly visited them; and, after 
the deaths of the soldiers, the widows, in many 
cases, took up their residence in New Rochelle. 
They proceeded to place flowers on the graves of 
their husbands on Decoration Vay, and took part in 
the general ceremony. The Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment and the Fire Department of New Rochelle 
also ae in the common observance. 

All the cemeteries in which there are soldiers 
buried were visited by some division of the Grand 
Army; but inasmuch as the greater number of 
ie are at the National Cemetery at ay em 

l, where there are nearly 5,000 of the Union dead, 
and nearly 1,000 of the Confederate, this was visited 
by the largest number of companies. 

An invitation was extended to al) ex-Confederate 
soldiers and sailors resident in New York to take 
part in the services, and a large number made 
prompt and favorable responses. 

As usual, the headquarters of the committee for 
the reception of the flowers were established in the 
Cottage on Union Square. Large gifts of flowers 
were promised to the committee, and a sufficient 
quantity to decorate all the graves was secured 
without expense. The children of the public schools 
were particularly generous in their liberal con- 
tributions; from one of the schools — Grammar 
School, No. 55—more than 1,000 pots of flowers 
were received. Memorial services were held in the 
evening in New York and Brooklyn, to which 


NEW YORK CITY.—TUE ERA OF 


admission fees were charged, as the various Posts | Reno Post, No. 44, Department of New York, 


of the Grand Army are anxious to begin the erec- 


Grand Army of the Republic, a tasty monument 


tion of the proposed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home | has been erected in the City Cemetery, on Hart’s 


on the property secured at Bath, Steuben County, 
at once. 


Island, over the graves of Union soldiers and 
sailors who died during and shortly after the war 


Through the instrumentality of the members of | in the various institutions under charge of the Com- 
































HE MONUMENT ERECTED, TO UNION SOLDIERS, IN THE CITY CEMETERY ON HART’S ISLAND, 
BY RENO POST, NO. 44, DEPARTMENT OF NEW YOPK, G. A. R. 


missioners ot Public Charities, and Correction; , 
On Decoration Day, last year these*graves were | 
overlooked by the Grand Army of the Republic in 
their observances of the day, and an evening jour: | 
nal of this city mentioned the oversight, 7 
which Reno Post took the matter in charge, and on 
June 21st last they proceeded in a body, with 
music, and appropriately and formally decorated 
the graves, and fulfilled those sad duties which had 
already been performed in the cases of other com- 
rades. Steps were taken to procure an appro: 
riate monument, and as a result a plain shaft of 
talian marble, sixteen feet in height with the base) 
was placed in a position, at a cost of $700, and was 
both dedicated and decorated on the 30th of April. 








SURRENDER OF CRAZY HORSE AND 
HIS BAND OF ARMED INDIANS, 


HE last large body of hostile Indians, under 
command of the famous Crazy Horse, surren- 
dered to the Government troops, at Red Cloud’ 
Agency, Nebraska, on Sunday, May 6th. Upon 
receipt of intelligence of the proposed action, Gen- 
eral Mackenzie sent Lieutenant Clark, of the Second 
Cavalry, to meet the band and bring them in. 

Riding out five miles from the Agency, the lieu- 
tenant met the savages on their way from Camp 
Sheridan, and had a short preliminary talk. Craz 
Horse was riding a few steps in advance of h 
leading chiefs, while some 300 warriors marshaled 
in six companies, and advancing regularly in single 
line, followed. Though attired in Indian costume, 
there was a total lack of the usual pomp and parade 
manifested by the vanquished. 

After ordering his followers to halt, Crazy Horse 
and his principal men dismounted, advanced to 
meet Lieutenant Clark, and shook hands cordially. 
The officer briefly told the savages of the general de- 
sire for peace, and added that all bad feeling of the 
past must be buried. Crazy Horse told his spokes- 
man to convey his sentiments, as he would sa 
nothing. The answer was in effect that the chief- 
tain would make peace for all time, and that as he 
smoked the peace-pipe he would invoke the Great 
Spirit to make it eternal. All of his things, he 
said, he had given to his brother-in-law, Red Cloud. 
Another chief, He Dog, advanced and placed his 
war-bonnet’ and war-shirt upon Lientenant Clark, 
as a sign of his submission and good-will. 
ceremony completed, Crazy Horse ordered an ad- 
vance, and the vicinity of the agency was reached! 
at 2 P.M. 

At4 p.m. the warriors gathered in the centre of 
the crescent-shaped camp, to surrender their arnis. 
Crazy Horse, Little Big Man, He Dog, Little 
Hawk, and other chiefs, laid their guns upon the 

eensward, and were closely followed by some 
fifty braves. Lieutenant Clark then quietly in- 
formed them that every arm must be turned in; 
that now they could show their desire for peace in 
a conclusive manner. As they hesitated he told! 
them they could take their arms back to their, 


tepees, and he would search every one singly until | 


all weapons were found. The warriors quickly, 
picked up their rifles and retired, when the lieuten- 
ant ordered a thorough search of the village to be 
made. The Indians exhibited no objection to have 
their tepees searched, and the work was accom- 
plished without trouble. 

Crazy Horse is an Ogallalla Sioux, tall, slender, 


RECONCILIATION--SCENES AND INCIDENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE CELEBRATION OF DECORATION DAY, MAY 30ru, 
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and about thirty-five years old. He has been at 
war for twelve years, having left Fort Laramie in 
1865 upon the ocea-ion of the murder of his brother. 
He exhibits two bullet-wounds, one through the 
face, leaving an ugly scar. In_his tribe he rules as 
a despot, and yet his people dread him while yet 
almost worshiping him for his wonderful bravery. 
He has not uttered five words to hia conquerors; 
in fact, he talks to no one. 

What is known as Sheridan Gate, at Camp 
Sheridan, is simply an even-sided cut through an 
immense piece of rock, through which the troops 
are in the habit of passing when entering or leav- 
ing the camp. 








COUSINS. 


AD you ever a cousin, Tom? 
i Did your cousin happen to sing? 
Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin's a different thing; 
And you'll find, if you ever kissed her, Tom 
(But let this be a secret between us), 
That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they’re not of the sister genus. 


There is something, Tom, in a sister's lip, 
When you give her a good-night, kiss, 
That savors so much of relationship, 
That nothing occurs amiss; 
But a cousin’s lip, if you once unite 
With yours in the quietest way, 
Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'll be dreaming the following day, 


And people think it no barm, Tom, 
With a cousin to hear you talk; 

And no one feels any alarm, Tom, 
At a quiet, cousinly walk; 

But, Tam, you'll soon find what I happen to know, 
That such walks often grow into straying, 
And the voice of cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you'll be saying. 


Then there happens so often, Tom, 
Solt pressure of hand and fingers, 

And looks that were molded to soften, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers; 

And long e’er your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are put into play, 

By the voice of those fair, demi-sisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 


And the song of a sister may bring to you, Tom, 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

But I fear if your cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'd take her for an angel too; 

For so curious a note is a note of theirs, 
That you'll fancy the voice that gave ** 

Had been all the while singing the National Airs, 
Instead of the Psalms of David, 


1 once had a cous'n that sung, Tom, 
And her name may be nameless now, 

But the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer 60, 

Tis folly to dream of a bower of green, 
When there’s not a leaf on the tree; 

But, ’twixt walking and singing, that cousin has been, 
God forgive her! the ruin of me, 


And now I care naught for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life; 
For I've loved myself into sobriety, Tom, 
And out of the wish for a wile; 
But oh! if I said but half what I might say, 
So sad were the lesson *twould give, 
That it would keep you from loving for many a day, 
And from cousins—as long as you live, 








EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


(4 Y ET me go straight through into your 
kitchen, Mrs. Noakes,” said Miss Bell, 
looking down remorsefully at the mess she 
was producing in the neat passage with 

cher muddy boots and dripping skirts. “I know 

it ig cleaner than most people’s parlors; but you 
will forgive me for causing you so much trouble. 

I had_no idea it was going to turn out so wet.” 

Mis. Noakes was scandalized at the notion of 
Miss Bell’s going into her kitchen, and was for 
showing her into the parlor, which was empty, she 

explained without delay. But Lesley implored to 
have her way, and was at length allowed to get rid 
of her soaked sealskin and damp boots, and to shake 
down her long hair before the kitchen fire, which 
had just been swept up, and was blazing cheerfully 
under Mrs. Noakes’s tea-kettle. 

The excellent woman was compelled to pause in 
her. bustling ministrations to lift her hands in 
speechless admiration of the splendid masses of wet 
golden hair that came tumbling out of its pins 
uuder Miss Bell's deft touch, and to wonder what 
the men would say to that, with their talk about 
“‘shinons”’ and false plaits. And then she brought, 
with many apologies, a pair of her master’s slippers, 
which were of velvet, and gayly embroidered in 
scarlet and gold with Caleb’s monogram, and 
begged Miss Bell to put them on while her own 
little boots were drying. 

Miss Bell blushed as she complied; and her little 
feet in their violet silk stockings roamed comfort- 
ably about in the cavernous recesses provided for 
them. 

Good Mrs. Noakes brought in the ope pre- 
sently, and tried to tempt her visitor with all sorts 
of homely dainties. Lesley smiled, and promised 
her to eat, but left the tea untasted in her cup, and 
turned to crouch down closer to the fire as soon as 
she was alone again. 

She forgot that no one knew at Heycot where 
she was, and that her absence in the storm would 
cause a great deal of uneasiness; she did not think 
of any means by which she could return. She 
only wanted to get warm, she thought, and she 
kept saying to herself, “I shall never see him 
again—never see him again,” with wooden, sense- 
less monotony, as she spread her cold hands to the 

laze. 

How long she had set there she did not know; 
but the rain was still beating, and the wind blowing 
hard against the panes, when a sound in the hall 
startled her, and sent her to her feet, trembling all 
over like a frightened animal—the sound of a 
latch<key in the door, and of a rush of wind and 
rain, as the door was opened and shut again with 
a sonorous bang that shook the house from roof to 
basement. 

“ Mrs. Neakes!” cried Caleb<Halliday’s stron 
baritone, ringing cheerily above the tumult. “ 


have got back, you see— so do the best you can for | 


dinner And, without waiting to get rid of his 
drenched ulster, the young man came striding into 
the fire-lit parlor, cigar in mouth. 

Lesley put out her hand with a piteous, depre- 
cating gesture, as she saw the unmistakable dismay 
that clouded his face at sight of the woman by his 
hearth. 

**T—I had no idea you would be back,”’ she said. 
“T will go em ded beg your pardon, Mr. Hal- 
liday.’’ And even then a continued the stupid, 
inward refrain that seemed beating with her pulse 
and throbbing with her heart: “I shall never see 
him again—never again !’’ 

“Miss Bell!’ said Caleb, recovering himself 
immediately, and getting rid of his cigar, “I did 
not recognize you in the dusk. Caught like myself, 
I see, in this sudden storm. I hope Mrs, Noakes 
has made you comfortable ?’’ 

“T will go now, Lesley said again, with pallid 
lips; and she began to twist up the great blonde 
coils of her hair between her hands, and tried to 
pin them in a knot. 

Caleb saw how her hands were trembling, and a 
touch of pity softened his voice. 

‘* Not yet,’’ said he, quietly ; “the night is still 
too rough. If you will let me have a cup of tea, 
I will see that a carriage is sent presently to take 
you home.” 

Mr. Halliday never touched tea, but he saw that 
it would be a kindness to suggest some occupation 
to the girl who stood, pale and speechless, in his 

presence, ard to give her time to control her 
shaken nerves. It was not the most enviable posi- 
tion in the world for Miss Bell to find herself in, 
he knew, and the best thing they could both do 
was to make light of it. They were not likely to 
fall into such a scrape again in a hurry. 

So the two enemies sat down politely opposite to 
each other, and Caleb swallowed a cup of luke- 
warm tea, and tried to make talk for his guest, 
whose color was returning and her eyes losing their 
painful dazed expression under the mere influence 
of the young man’s voice and glance. 

“T meant to run up to Ieycot this evening,” 
he said, after one or two uncomfortable pauses, 
which Miss Bell scarcely did her share towards 
filling up. ‘I arrived only last night, and I have 
had a little business to attend to; but, as it may 
be some time before I can get back from Man- 
chester again, I must take a long farewell of all 
my friends to-morrow.” 

Again there was a pause. Caleb was leaning 
forward on bis folded arms and playing with his 
empty cup and spoon. Lesley had risen and was 
standing on the hearth-rug, with her face half 
turned away. Suddenly she turned round and took 
a step or two towards the table. 

“ Must you go ?”’ she said, almost inaudibly ; and 
Caleb could hear her painful breathing in the silent 
room as she pressed her hands upon her bosom and 
tried to appear composed. 

“T must!” he answered, pushing his cup awa 
and leaning back in his chair. “ Business is sacred, 
of course, in the eyes of a Manchester man.” 

Lesley looked at him with a glance full of de- 
spair, and her face flushed faintly and grew pale 
again. 

* Will nothing ever blot out that bitterly re- 
pented past,” she burst forth, vehemently; “ the 
past that fills you with such cruel thoughts towards 
me? Can we two never again be friends ?”’ 

Caleb was startled, and he too stood up, pushing 
and drawing back a little. 

‘*T hoped we were friends, at least,’’ he said, as 
calmly as he could; but Lesley interrupted him 
with a passionate gesture, 

“ Hush!” she cried. 
Listen first to me !” 

Caleb bowed. 

“* What is it you want of me?’ she went on. 
“What penance will atone for those mad words 
I spoke to you two years ago in childish rage— 
words that a man might surely have learnt to forget 
since then, for they were spoken by a girl, a cruel, 
thoughtless girl, who had never herself felt such 
pain as she had that day deliberately resolved to 
inflict on a man’s heart ?” 

“ Miss Bell, I——” 

“What proof can! give you, Mr. Halliday— 
what proof that I have not already offered you— 
that I am filled with shame and sorrow and remorse, 
now that I am a woman and have suffered too, at 
the thought of that miserable day P” 

“Task for no such proof. When have I ever 
reproached you with the past?” 

“* When? Every day and hour and minute I have 
lived since then! Do you think that 1 can bear the 
weight of your intolerable scorn without a groan ? 
Have you ever known what it was to be despised 
by a good man, that you ask me to submit to such 
a doom and utter no complaint!” 

The girl’s face was scorched and seared with 
passion as she spoke; her voice sank to a hoarse 
whisper. : 

** Miss Bell, what good can come of such a painful 
scene as this?’ said Caleb, beginning, after his 
usual custom, to pace the narrow parlor to and fro. 
“ After to-morrow - will be rid of me and of my 
scorn, as you are pleased to call it. The opinion of 
a man like me should bear extremely little weight 
with you. : acted ae a madman once, and you 
very properly punished me for my presumption. 
What more Seat be said ?” deg : 

“Much more,” cried Lesley, wildly— much 
more, because you are going to rob me from to- 
morrow of all chance of winning back your forfeited 
esteem! No man ever was so cold and hard to a 
woman as you are now to me. You will not even 
say that you believe in my remorse. Great Heavens, 
can you not see that itis killing me? You will 
not even let me lay the burden of my grief down 
at feet for you to spurn !”’ 

The girl was shivering and sobbing, and had 
turned as white as death in her uncontrollable agi- 
tation. Her magnificent teauty struck Caleb afresh, 
as if it had been for the first time that it met his 
e 


“ Don’t speak just yet. 


yes. 
" “ Miss Bell,” he said, abruptly, and he made a 
hasty pace or two towards the purlor-door, “ I beg 
of you to —— my entire forgiveness, since you 
believe tnat I have something to forgive. After 
to-night I will never of my own will see your face 





again; but, before I go, I do forgive you for what 
is done and can never be undone. 


| 


He would have laid bis hand upon the door, but, 
swift as thought, she intercepted him. She barred 
it with her two frail arms and kept him back. 

“ You shall not go!’’ she sobbed out once again. 
** Will nothing I can say or do, then, save me from 
the shame of having banished you?’ 

“ Believe me, nothing !” 

“Nothing? Ah, Caleb, Caleb!’’—she stretched 
out her hands with a low, shame-stricken wail— 
“do not go—do not leave me—stay with me, be- 
cause—J love you!” 

There was a dead, dreadful silence when the 
words were spoken, Then Lesley staggered blindly 
away from the dvor into a chair, and fell with her 
fair, shameful face buried in her hands upon the 
table. And her frame was shaken painfally with 
hard and tearless sobs that seemed to rend her with 
their force. 

The door was free now for Mr. Halliday to go, 
but he did not move. Ygry pale and cold and stern 
he stood and looked n on the fallen head and 
the seattered golden hair of the woman he had 
loved so well, and who had so utterly ruined his 
life two years ago. ‘There she lay now, weeping 
and abandoned and heart-broken for that despised 
love that was no longer his to give. 

Her very confession—which he only half believed 
even now—had slain the last throb of passion that 
had lingered in his breast, and he stood and looked 
down at her like a man made of stone, and could 
~_ no word of pity or of kindness to bestow on 

er. 

“You love me!’ he repeated, in no exultant 
lover’s voice, but with a tone of curious repulsion 
and dislike. ‘So you told Lord Quallinghame, 
Miss Bell, only a few short months ago, and he 
believed you, I dare say.” 

She did not speak or stir save for the dreadful 
sobs that shook her. 

** Ttoo have had my lesson at your hands before. 
What manner of man should 1 be if I forgot it 
now? Oh, look,” Caleb continued, with indignant 
fire—* look what a thing you would make of the 
mun you say you love! Fook how you would play 
with me and humble me and fill me full of self- 
contempt.” 

She shrank away yet lower from his scorching 
words, 

“If I were satisfied, after what has heen, to 
craw] back to your feet and kiss your hand for the 
first kind word you flung me in some change of mood, 
would you not be the first to spurn me from that 
fool's paradise, Miss Bell ? ow could you respect 
a man who had no will but yours-no power to 
resist whatever syells you chose to weave? And 
how can J believe you are sincere? What should 
there be in me for you to love—you a lady and a 
beauty ? No, the time is past with me for such mad 
dreams. I know my place at last—and I am going 
back to it!” 

She did not speak; she kept her stricken face 
still buried in her hands, and heard bim till the 
end. 

“ Good-by !” said Caleb, hoarsely, then — and for 
an instant he caught a tress of her loose hair and 
held it to her lips. ‘1 loved you once, Heaven 
knows, as men can only love once in alife! I could 
no more bring back that love to-night—the love 
you slew with your own hands—than I could make 
the roses bloom again that died that Summer on 
your breast !”’ 

No word came from the buried lips so near to 
him, Some painful moments passed. Then Caleb 
remembered where Miss Bell had been so long, and 
that it behoved him to get her home without delay. 

He drew nearer and laid his hand upon her arm, 
and spoke her name as kindly as he could. 

“It is getting very late,” he said. “They will 
be missing you at home. Will you let me send my 
housekeeper to help you while I go and get a car- 
riage ?” 

sley shook back her falling hair and stood up, 
dizzily, with her hand on a chair, 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, faintly, “it will be best. I will 
go home.” 

“* And you will say good-by now to me here, for 
we shall never meet again ?” 

Caleb held out his hand, and it was shaking like 
a leaf. 

‘* Good-by !”’ she said, and bowed, and turned 
away from him with tottering steps. 

The young man stretched out his arms involun- 
tarily to support her. 

“Jt is nothing,” she said, in broken accents, 
forcing her pale lips into a smile. “ May I ask you 
to leave me? Youn have seen me in the deadliest 
degradation to which, 1 think, even I can ever fall 
—are you not satisfied at last” 

For one moment Caleb hesitated and made a 
movement toward her, then he checked himself, and 
a moment later the house was shaken by the slam- 
ming of the door behind him. 

Lesley started at the sound, and ran with a 
helpless cry ot pain to follow him. 

“ Caleb,” she moaned, beating on the door with 
her feeble hands, *‘ Caleb, come back— come back 
to me, my love, my love!” 

And she slid down in a helpless heap upon the 
floor. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


\ ILEN Lesley Bell came down for the first time 

after the long, wasting illness and fever for 
which the doctors could find no name, and which 
left her so still and wan and so little inclined to 
move, the freshness of Spring was once more 
breathing from the lilacs round the old red-brick 
house, and the daffodils were bursting into bloom 
in her own sheltered garden. 

She asked to have her chair set close to one of 
the narrow windows in her sitting-room ; and there 
she would lie hour after hour with folded hands, 
watching the rooks sailing by across the faint 
primrose sky, and smiling absently when people 
spoke to her, as if her thoughts were very far 
away. 

Si John, whose ruddy face had aged by ten 
good years during his daughter’s illness, was al- 
ways by her side. He used to bring her in 
branches of wet lilac and fF perenne which it 
pleased her to see and ho 

feverish lips, and he used to talk in his rugged, 





tender, old voice of the happy days that were in 


at | h 


against her pretty, |~ 





store for them all, now that Lesley was so strong 
again. 

Dolly and he used to try to interest her in the 
prospect of a long, lazy, leisurely tour which they 
meant to take her through all sorts of beautiful 
foreign places, as soon as she was equal to the 
exertion; and Lesley would listen, and smile at 
them, and acquiesce in everything they said. Lord 
Quallinghames’s yacht, too, had been placed at her 
oe and awaited only her word of command. 

ut, when Sir John would urge her to decide 
upon some point in the route proposed, and try to 
rouse her into taking part in the discussions that 
were held by the side of her invalid-chair, she 
would shake her head, and let her eyes go back 
with a wistful fondness to the old, familiar scene 
outside her windows, and would say : 

“Not yet, papa. Itis so pleasant here at home.” 

Once Lord Quailinghame came down to see her, 
and spent some quiet days by the pretty, fading 
child he would have given his own life to save. 
He asked her even then to marry him, and give 
him the privilege of devoting himself, with her 
father, to her service. 

He spoke of carrying her to Egypt—he would 
have done anything, indeed, that unbounded love 
and wealth could do to please her. But still Lesley 
smiled and shook her head And her elderly lover 
went through a silent martyrdom in the discovery 
that she was dying—slowly dying - because she 
had no desire to live. 

Lesley was very grateful, very sweet and tender 
to the loyal heart that thus, a second time, was laid 
down at her feet ; but the grief that was killing her 
was beyond his power to cure, and it was a relief 
to every one when the grave, suffering man was 
gone again, and Lesley was free to lie and watch 
the sailing rooks and withering lilac-blooms, and 
to think her own thoughts in peace. 

Sir John found the two sieke laughing together 
one morning when he came into his daughter's 
sitting-room, and he was so delighted with the 
sound that he took them both in his big arms and 
hugged them. 

“She’s looking better, Mamey, eh?’ he cried 
eagerly. ‘“ You always weré a bit of a witch, I 
believe, and you’ve done her good already. May 
heaven bless, you child !” 

age | put her finger to her lip, and drew Sir 
John a little further down from his daughter's 
chair. 

“Do you want to make Lesley well—quite 
well?” she asked, her dark eyes filling with tears 
and her red cheeks glowing. 

*Do I want? What do you mean?” 

**T mean that Z will give you a prescription, Sir 
John, if you will promise me to follow it, that will 
cure her in a week.” 

“ Follow it? Of course I'll follow it, if Lesley 
will consent, you know, and——” 

“ We will not ask for her consent—we will take 
it for granted.” 

“ What are you two plotting about over there f” 
said Lesley’s sweet, weak voice, from among her 

illows. ‘* Mamey, 1 want you to write to Mr. 
Yorreys, and ask him to let you stop another week. 
It is very selfish, I know, but it will not be for 
long.” 

Ask Mr. Norreys f” said that gentleman’s im- 
pertinent little wife, with a toss of her black braids. 
* Tell Mr. ee you mean, that I am going to 
stop another week. My dear, I have got George 
into first-rate training. Of course, I will stay as 
long as ever you want me.” 

“That is good of you, Mamey dear, but I am 
afraid it is not quite fair to Mr. Norreys.” 

“Well, to be sure,” said Mamey, with sudden 
compunction, “ he will be as lost as one of the 
babes in the woods without me. But, I tell you 
what, Lesley, if Sir John would not mind running 
over to Manchester and explaining the thing, I 
know George would not care one bit.” 

Lesley flushed faintly, and looked from Mamey 
to her father, and her lips parted as if she were 
about to speak, 

“You could spare Sir John, couldn’t you. 
Lesley ?” continued Mamiey, executing a series of 
perfectly incomprehensible signals to Sir John, 
who was on the point of indignantly declining the 

roposed mission. Was it likely that he would 
hore his darling for so slight a cause, 

“ Sir John,’ she went on, coaxingly, “say that 
you will run over and relieve poor old George’s 
mind. I do not often get a holiday, goodness 
knows; and the cares of that house are bringing 
me to an early grave.” Here Mrs. Norreys beck- 
oned the bewildered gentleman to a neighboring 
recess, and continued, hurriedly, “That is my 
prescription. Follow it, and you will have Lesley 
well and strong again; neglect it, and all the doc- 
tors in Christendom can do nothing for her.” 

“What? My seeing your husband is to—— I 
don’t understand !” 

‘* No, no, no!’’ cried Mamey, elevating her hands 
in comical despair. ‘Oh, these men! You are 
not to go to Manchester at all, Sir John—what 
could you do there, pray P—but straight to Paris,” 

“To Paris?” 

“Yes, of course. I will give you Madame Saintal’s 
address, and you must see Caleb and bring him back 
with you at once,’ 

Sir John gave vent to a long, low whistle of 
intelligence. 

“Mamey, it is not that,” he said, brokenly. 
“The child is not-——” 

“But it is--she is!’ cried Mamey, nodding 
energetically. “I don’t understand what has kept 
them asunder all this time, or why they have 
chosen to set about killing themselves by inches 
as they are doing; but I tell you that Caleb has 
been the most miserable fellow on earth since his 
last visit to Chatton. And wasn’t it about the same 
time that Lesley first fell ill? There—you see!” 

“Good heavens!” cried Sir John, with a stricken 
face. ‘“ Why was not I told of this sooner ?” 

“« Who was to tell you—you dear old bat? And 
could not you see it plainly enough for your- 
self? At any rate, it rests with you now to set the 
whole matter straight, and to make two on wed 
happy who are doing their best at present to be un- 

appy,” 

** My poor little suffering darling !” 

“ Suffering indeed! And you must find out why, 
Sir John. 1 thought it was your pride, ; 
which had prevented their marriage, ofe 
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Caleb Halliday is nobody, though he is so rich and 
20—-—"” 

“ Pride!” echoed Sir John, with a contemptuous 
snort—* pride where Lesley’s happiness, perhaps 
her life, is concerned! I tell you, Mamey, she 
shall marry the man she loves—provided he is a 
decent fellow - if his name is John Smith, and he 
hasn’t a sixpence to bless himself with! I will start 
for Paris in a hour.” 

“Ts it all settled?” asked Lesley, with her 
pretty smile. And Sir John went up to her chair 
and took his little girl in his great, fond arms, and 
kissed her with close and sacred kisses on the lips 
and cheeks and brow. ‘“ Yes, my little Lesley,” he 
murmured, brokenly. “ It is all settled now.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 








A FLIGHT FROM THE FLAMES. 


URING the night of Tuesday, May 15th, a 
dense mass of smoke, from the forest fires to 
the southward, settled upon Long Island. Shortly 
after nine o'clock, as the propeller Glaucus was 
en route from New York to Boston, it was observed 
that the air was full of birds, apparently bewildered 
and in search of a resting-place. Attracted by the 
glare of the ship’s lights, they steered the'r flight 
towards the vessel, and, striking against the masts 
or the house, fell dead upon the deck. A few of 
them were found to be alive. About two hundied 
in a!l were picked up on the deck, representing 
thirteen different kinds of forest birds. During five 
hours they continued to drop on the vessel, she 
going at the time full twelve knots per hour, and 
+ multitudes of the poor creatures must have per- 
ished in the water. It is probable that the birds 
were driven from Long Island by the extensive 
torest fires, and were flying over the Sound for 
shelter. 








CELEBRATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
BIRTIIDAY AT PETERSBURG, VA. 


fF\IE B.itish Association of Virginia began the 

celebration of Queen Victoria’s birthday at 
Petersburg, on Tuesday, May 22d, and continued it 
four days, It is est'mated that there are nearly 
20,000 British settlers in the State, and this Associ- 
ation was formed for the purpose of observing the 
na ional holidays, sports and social customs. I: is 
uader the }. residency of the Hon. David B. Tennant, 
a }rominent banker and manufacturer. A very 
large delegation of British subjects from Canada 
aud the United States virtually took po-session of 
the city on the 22d, and were received by Mr. 
Tennant with an address of cordial welcome. On 
Wednesday morning there was a grand procession 
through the streets, under the marshalslip of Colo- 
nel J. 8. Hammond, of Baltimore. The line appeared 
exceedingly brilliant, as the members of tue St. 
George, St. Andrew, St. David, St. Patrick, Cale- 
donian and other societies displayed the regalia 
and banners of their Orders. 

A formal reception was tendered the visitors in 
the Court House at ten o’clock, when Mr. Tennant 
delivered a second speech. Responses were made 
by lfon. Lewis Thompson, of Philadelphia; W. 
‘Nomlin, of Bridgeport; Alderman McLellan, of 
Hamilton; Hon. William McMarrick, of Toronto; 
and many other Canadian and Northern delegates. 
The delegates all declared that they were over- 
whelmed with the heartiness of Virginia hospitality. 

At twelve o’clock the annual meeting of the 
British Association was held, and the following 
officers were elected: Hon. D. B. Tennant, !’resi- 
dent; J. A.H. St. Andrew, Vice-President; Charles 
Leonard, Treasurer; Alexander Wilson, Secretary ; 
J.‘Campbell, Business Secretary. At four o lock 
J. il. Hebditch, author of a work entitled, ‘“‘ Three 
Years in Virginia,” delivered the annual address on 
a ‘ British Farmer’s Experience in Virginia.”’ The 

*speech was full of wit, humor and facts, and illus- 
trated both the good and the bad ot a British set- 
tler’s life in this State. The conclusions drawn by 
the orator were eminently favorable to Virginia as 
a field for British emigration, In the e¥€ning a 
concert was given at the Academy of Music, and, 
at its close, there was «n enthusiastic social gather- 
ing at the Briush Club rooms. On the 24th, the 
Queen’s birthday, visits were made to various points 
of interest about the city, and a grand banquet was 
given in the evening in honor of Her Majesty. The 
testivities closed on the 25th, with riding excursions 
and appropriate farewell services. 








THE PASTERN CONTEST. 
WAR PREPARATIONS IN TURKEY. 


HE extensive war preparations now in progress 
| in Russia and Turkey have given rise to an 
unwonted activity in the manufacture and sale of 
heavy guns. Our sketch in this issue of the trans- 
porta‘ion of siege artillery from Constantinople 
gives an idea of the animation which preva'ls at all 
the military centres of the Ottoman capital, where, 
as likewise at Moscow, the greatest patriotism pre- 
vails, inspired by the utmost confidence in the 
success of the cause they represent. The 56 ton 
breech-loader, which was shown by Herr Krupp at 
the Centennial Exhibition a year ago, has been pur- 
chased by the Russian Government and delivered 
at Cronstadt. It fires a charged steel shell of 1,122 
pounds, with an initial velocity of 1,590 feet a 
second. The Sultan has ordered a companion 
piece for the defense of Constantinople. When this 
gun was exhibited in Philadelphia it was the largest 
breech-loader in the world; but Herr Krupp, 
anxious to prove that cast-steel guns can be manu- 
factured on a scale to vie with the heaviest 
wrought-iron ordnance, is now finishing at Essen 
an 80-ton gun. This is about the weight of the 
great Fraser gun with which the British engineers 
have been for several months experimenting at 
Woolwich and Shoeburyness. It falls short of the 
100-ton Armstrong guns which are being manufac- 
tured for the Italian navy. The Prussian gunmaker 
is not to be outdone; he is willing to make a 
tae breechi-loader if some nation will give him a 
chance. 








The Dobrudscha—Necessity of its Occupation 
by Russia. 

Tue report of a Russian cavalry and artillery ad- 

vance into the Dobrudscha, and that two of the 


Musrovite army corps are destined to work there, | 


renilers a description of the eountry desirable. 
The gecupation of this stretch of country, where 
in fdéfmer campaigns cuuntless Rursians have laid 
down their lives—the bones of at least 100,000 of 








them lie in the marshes—is most important before 


any general attack along the whole line. The 
Pruth empties only twelve miles to the east of 
Galatz. The intervening terrain is no place in 
which to conduct a campaign, since, as far as the 
eye can reaci, it sees only lakes and swamps, 
and in early spring, when the Danube overflows, 
the landscape becomes one stretch of water, from 
Which only here and the:e the hilltops rise like 
islands, Beyond the mouth of the Pruth as far as 
Tultscha the outlook is similar from the city of 
Reni. Far-extending lakes, into which the streams 
from the north disembogue, must hinder military 
operations, On the west from Galatz, where the 
Sereth with its many tributaries empties into the 
Danube, the prospect is equally hazardous, but all 
these drawbacks fail to render the cccupation of 
Galatz less important and desirable trom the Rus- 
sian point of view, since—and this should be 
strongly noted —Galatz is the only place on the long 
extent of the river from Kalafat to its mouth from 
which the Turkish shore can be dominated. The 
northernmost part of the Dobrudscha is as flat as a 
board, with the exception of a very small portion 
cccupied by Tartars. At the distance of a day’s 
m.irch rise the low, round ‘* Heights of Babadagh,”’ 
where, as it seems, in the worst case, the Russians 
would come upon the first Turkish position. At 
Ibrail, twelve miles up the river from Gulatz, bat- 
teries would be in an excellent position to keep off 
the Turkish monitors. The nearest danger to par- 
ties wis'iing to operate Mm the west side of the 
city of Gaiatz is Dort, immediat:ly above the rail- 
way station, where lies the muddy side of the 
ravine on which the terraces of the city are built; 
yet even here there is room for the establishment 
of defensive works; consequently, with the best 
of actual fighting—for strategy here seems to be 
at fault-.it would be most difficult to occupy the 
place. The subjugation of the Dobrudscha as an 
introduction to the war is evidently as necessary 
as it seemed to General Geismar during the trou- 
bles of 1828-29, when he made it the fundamental 
idea of the plan of the war. 


Railroads in Russia. 


Russian railroads date back to 1838. The first 
line opened was from St. Petersburg to Zarskoe- 
Selo and Pawlosk The road from Warsaw to the 
Austrian frontier was built immediately afterwards 
and then the line from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
In the beginning of the present reign enormous 
subsidies were offered by the Government, which 
resulted in fifty lines being organized. Twenty of 
these were guaranteed to the-full amount of tieir 
capital, twenty were — guaranteed, and ten 
were built wiuhout Government aid. The total 
length of the roads is 20,000 miles and the capital 
of the companies $1,500,000,000. The Government 
owns fully fifty per cent. of the entire railroad 
property. 


Taste. 


Tasts, like genius, must be inborn in human 
nature. Bad taste is a constant offense against our 
preconceived in-tincts aud feelings; it offends our 
eyes, our ears, our senses; it is impervious to hints, 
and deaf to advice; and those unlucky individuals 
who happen to possess it are a constant “thorn in 
the flesh’? to their long suffering friends and 
acquaintances, To define good taste would be a 
matter of some difficulty. It shows itself in every 
detail of social life; in words, actions, dress and 
manners. It smooths the rough places, it averts 
domestic warfare ; it has the tact and delicacy of 
innate refinement, and it brings that to bear on 
every incident, however trivial, on every arrange- 
ment, however simple, which the requirements of 
humanity enforce in demand. While bad taste ob- 
trudes itself in the strongest and most glaring 
colors, good taste is never prominent; rather is it 
felt than seen—blending in wonderful harmony with 
all that meets the eye—sounding in pleasant accord 
with all that greets the ear. A woman without 
taste is infinitely worse than a woman without 
beanty. She will ruin the finest house ; she will 
spoil the most récherché of dinners; she will be 
safe to say the wrong thing in the right place, and 
irretrievably offend the very people her husband is 
most anxious to conciliate; she will spend large 
sums on her toilet, yet never look well-dressed ; 
she will disfigure her drawing-room with tlie most 
incongruous and unsuitable furniture, and yet be 
complacently ignorant of her errors or shortcom- 
ings. Why? Simply because she has no taste; 
and, therefore, can no more help her faulis than her 
friends can help seeing them, supposing they pos- 
sess the quality in which she is deficient. Mrs. A., 
with half the expenditure on her house and dress, 
will produce a result far more pleasing and elegant 
than Mrs. B. with double her income—only because 
the one has taste and the o:her has not. Splendor, 
unqualified by good taste, is anything but gratifying. 


A Horrible African Custom. 


Cameron’s “ Across Africa” says that on ihe 
death of a Urua chief, it is the custom “to divert 
the course of a stream, and in its bed to dig an 
enormous pit, the bottom of which ia then covered 
with living women. At one end a woman is placed 
on her hands and knees, and upon her back the 
dead chief, covered with his beads and treasure, 
is seated, being supported on either side by one of 
his wives,. while his second wife sits at his tcet. 
The earth is then shoveled in on them, and ail the 
women are buried alive, with the exception of the 
second wife. To her custom is more mercilul than 
to her companions, and grants her the privilege of 
being killed before the huge grave is filled in. This 
being completed a number of male slave :—some- 
times forty or fitty—are slaughtered, and their blood 
poured over the grave, alter which the river is 
allowed to resume its course.”’ 





Carpets. 


AXMINSTER carpets derive their name from the 
town at which they were formerly made. Brussels 
carpets may consist of six thicknesses of worsted; 
they are also made of five, four, three, and even 
two thicknesses, but more particularly of thrice, 
four and five. A carpet which consists of six 
thicknesses is termed a ‘‘ six-frame carpet,’’ and 
in like manner, one formed of five thicknesses 
is “ five-frame ”’; and one of four thicknesses, ‘‘ four- 
frame,’”’ and so on. The greater the thickness the 
better the carpet. What are now termed Wilion 
carpets may be described as Brussels carpets with 
a velvet (instead of a looped) pile. er are made 
in exactly the same manner as Brussels carpets, 
only the wire over which the warp:threads pass is 
larger, and its end is flattened into a blade resem- 


bling that of a pocket-knife. The increased size of 
the wire makes bigger loops, and the knife-blade 
cuts the loops as the wire is drawn from the carpet, 
making a velvet-like surface, ‘“* Tapestry ’’ carpets 
have a looped surface like Brussels, but the loops 
are often cut, when a ‘velvet pile’? carpet is 
formed—the velvet pile bearing the same relation 
to tapestry that Wilton does to Brussels. 


A Trifling Mistake. 

In the House of Peers, during the examination of 
the magistrates of Edinburgh, touching the particu- 
lara of the Porteous Mob, in 1736, the Duke of New- 
castle having asked the Provost with what kind of 
shot the town-guard, commanded by Porteous, had 
loaded their muskets, received the unexpected 
reply, “Ou, just sic as ane shoots dukes and fools 
wi’!’? The answer was considered as a contempt 
of the House of Lords, and the poor Provost would 
have suffered from misconception of his patois, had 
not the Duke of Argyle (who must have been 
exceedingly amused) explained that the worthy 
chief magistrate’s expression, when rendered into 
English, meant to descr.be the shot used for ducks 
and water-fowl. 


The Trade in Human Hair, 


Tue trade in human hair continues to increase in 
Marseilles, and it has now become a staple article 
of commerce in that city. Six or seven years ago 
the annual quantity did not exceed sixteen tons, 
but it had increased in 1873 to fifty, and in 1875 to 
eighty tons. !t was thought that this total would 
never be exceeded, but the returns for 1876 have 
already falsified the prediction, as during the past 
year ninety-two tons were registered as having 
arrived at Marseilles. Formerly all the hair im- 
ported into Marseilles came from Italy, but the 
country has been made unable to meet the increas- 
ing demand, and a brisk trade has been opened 
with the extreme East. ‘Thus of the ninety-two 
tons imported last Neng forty-three came from Italy, 
while China supplied thirty-six, Turkey five, and 
Japan three tons, the remainder being made up of 
importations from Egypt, India, Germany, Belgium, 
Spain and Algeria, ‘he total quantity of hair im- 
yorted into France last year is estimated at one 
Conared and twenty-two tons, valued at $900,000, 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The War in the Fast. 


Our sketches from the scene of conflict in the Orient 
are full of life and character, and represe: t with accu- 
racy some leading types in the personnel of the two 
contesting armfes. The Turkish soldiers on the march 
are permitted to forage for themselves—to the extreme 
dissatisfaction doubtless cf the country population living 
along the route. The pictures of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas reviewing the Cossacks of the Line, and of the 
Russian advance guard, explain themselves, and are par- 
ticularly noteworthy for their delineations of the stolid 
and muscular qualities which enter so largely into the 
composition of the Czar’s armies. 


The Civil War in Japun. 


One of our foreign pictures this week illustrates some 
unwonted incidents that have lately been occasioned in 
the commercial town of Yokohama, which is the resi- 
dence of many Europeans, by the military expeditions 
sent forth to put down rebellion in the disturbed pro- 
vinces of Japan. A detachment of the Imperial troops 
is seen In the native city, resting with piled arms and 
knapsacks in the common street, awaiting the hour for 
its embarkation on board the steamer, by which it will 
be conveyed to the seat of war. The ground is kept from 
intrusion by unarmed sentries, or policemen, whose 
long skirted and wide-sleeved great- coats, and low- 
crowned caps, do not present a very martial appearance. 


Turkish Ironcliads at Buyukdere. 


Buyukdere, near Therapia, is a favorite Summer resort of 
the people of Constantinople. Our sketch shows the plaice 
with a fieet of Turkish ironcladslying at anchor. Turkey 
possesses a fleet far out of proportion in other respects 
to her position as a European Power. Her navy is com- 
manded by an Englishman, Hobart Pasha, who has in- 
troduced strict discipline in the service, and who is 
personally regarded as a man of fearless impetuosity, 
always ready to embark upon enterprises of risk and 
daring. 

Opening the Spanish Cortes. 

On April 25th, King Alfonso in person opened the 
Spanish Parliament—the second which has been assem- 
bled since his Majesty was, about two ycars ago, pro- 
claimed “King of Spain, Jerusalem and the Canary 
Islands’? The ceremonial passed off with great bril- 
liancy. The youthful monarch was accompanied by his 
sister, the Princess of Asturias, and a resplendent com- 
pany of civil and military officials. The procession 
proceeded slowly, and with elaborate solemnity, the 
crowd everywhere receiving the King with respect, but 
without the loud applause which would attend a public 
demonatration of equal significance in this country or 
England. The apparent want of enthusiasm was not 
the result of indifference, but was in accordance with 
the ulmost sombre gravity of the people. All heads, 
however, were uncovered at the approach of the mag- 
nificent gilded coach, with its eight Andalusian steeds, 
each crowned with the regal symbol of a peacock, and 
all splendidly caparisoned in gold. On entering the 
Palace of Congress, the King, who was in general’s uni- 
form, seated himself on the throne, his sister taking 
her place on his leit. His Majesty, with a clear and 
sonorous voice, read the royal speech, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiagin ; and the rres:dent of the Coun- 
cil having, in the King’s name, declared the Second 
Parliament of Don Alfonso XIL. open, the procession 
returned as it came. 


The Princess of Wales in Greece, 


The visit of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
to ber brother, King George, at Athens, is an agreeable 
incident of these days, in the midst of war alarms and 
diplomatic consternation. We give a sketch of a lively 
scene of popular Greek life in the modern city of Athens 
—a street market-place, frequented by men in the 
national costume selling flowers and bouquets to ladies 
and gentlemen whose personal taste and faucy, or their 
regard for an elegant fashion of Athenian polite society, 
may lead them to purchase these floral art‘cles of trade. 
The wild and warlike dress of the Greek peasant, which 
bears some resemblance to that of a Scottish Highlander, 
looks rather odd upon a man so peacefully occupied in 
disposing of the prettiest and most innocent of nature's 
gilts. One would rather have expected this eort of petty 
commerce to have fallen into the hands of young 
women, as in Florence, Paris, and London. Another 
peculiarity, which bas a very grotesque effect, is the 
arrangement of huge bouquets upon the branching 
extremities of a bough cut from a tree, or a pole with 
sticks fastened to it l.ke branches, in such a manner as 
to suggest the notion that each bouquet is an enormous 





flower growing on its stem 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—A Scorrisn paper mentions that a bottle of 
whisky 132 years old has been sold at Edinburgh tor £40. 


—Tue Munich Central Catholic Committee 
have sent eighty chests of presents to the Pope as a 
Jubilee gift. 


—Sxverat days ago a lady in Denton (M4.), re- 
ceived a letter from her aunt mailed to her in 1840. 
Where it has been all this time is a mystery. 


—Women journalists are said to be more numer- 
ous in Philadelphia than in any other city in the 
country.. About every daily in the city has one or 
more of them on its staff. 


—A curtovs case of a man being struck by light- 
ning occurred at the Thames gold-fleld, New Zealand, 
the flash having to travel down a tunnel five hundred 
feet tn length before reaching him. 


--An Italian reaping-machine, known as the 
“Della Peffa,”’ has had great success in the department 
ot Carrelones, Montevideo, this year. It is represented 
to. be fully as good as any Amorican or English machine. 


—A cLereyMan and his wife and six children 
were brought recently from Samana, 8an Domingo, to 
Jacksonville, Fla, a distance of about nine hundred 
*miles, in a sailboat twenty-two fect long and eight feet 
wide. 

--THE massive monument, ordered by the Rus- 
sian Government to be erected over the graves of the 
twenty-cight pr.soners of war who died in Lewes Prison 
during the Crimean War, has just been completed, in- 
spected and approved. 


—Tue Pope has consigned to the master of his 
household, the Commendatore Spagna, 20,000 lire to 
defray the customs dues on all gifts about to reach his 
Holiness from Catholics abroad, and has given orders 
to increase that sum if necessary. 


—TwetveE States will hold elections before Con- 
gress meets, viz : Oregon, in June; North Curolina and 
Alabama, in August; Arkansas, California, Vermont, 
and Maine, in September; West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Towa, and Connecticut, in October. 


—Tue ironworkers are jubilant over the pros- 
pects of good times to be brought about by the advance 
in the price of iron. An advance of five dollars a ton 
will be sufficient to put every furnace in the Lehigh 
Valley in blast and start up every ore mine. 


—Ar a café in Vienna, recently, a man playing 
at billiards broke a mirror, and after a squabble with the 
proprictor, handed him a bank note for 1,000 guilders, 
from which to take 150 guilders, the value of the glass. 
The next day the note was found to be a forged one. 


—M. Bartition, the French statistician, says 
that in France wealth increases largely every yeur, 
while population remains almost stationary; in Ger- 
many, on the other hand, it is population that is grow- 
ing rapidly, and wealth that remains almost stationary. 


—-Jr is shown in the return of the British Regis- 
trar-General that the measured rain-fall during the 
quarter ending March 31st, at the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, was 8 3, and exceeded by 3.3 inches the average 
amount in the corresponding period of sixty-two years. 


—Ir is said that the persistent use of the teles- 
cope is certain to lengthen the visual fucus, Men who 
look much through telescopes, without trying their 
eyes in any other way—such as coast guarda, signal- 
men, etc,.—have to tuke to convex spectucles pretty 
early. 

—Tue first ironclad ever bui.t for the Govern- 
ment of Japan was launched, April 14th, from the 
yard of Messrs. Samudi Brothers, London, in the pre- 
sence of a large circle of visitors, including many mem. 
bers of Parliament and the Japanese and Chitese em- 
bassies. 


rubber shoe companies is to take } lace iu Boston on 
the 7th of June. All the various styles and assort- 
ments of india-rubber boots and shoes, to the value of 
more than two and a half million do‘lafs, will be 
offered, 

—Wu e passing through the Suez Canal on 
the 16th ult., the British steamship Poonah experienced 
a very severe sand-storm, It commenced soon after sun- 


The air was dense with fine sand, and quite impossible 
to face. 

—Tue diplomas from the ] hiladelphia Exhibi- 
tion have arrived in Berlin, and excite favorable com- 
ment for the excellent taste displayed in their designs, the 
care(ul drawing and the excellence of the penmanship. 
Tuken as a whole, they are declared to be masterpieces 
of caligraphy. 

— A BALTIMOREAN has invented a boat which is 
propelled by streams of water forced by a pump through 
pipes which lead from the pump to the stern, their 
ends being about three fect under the water. A boat 
43 feet long and 10 feet wide was propelled on the 
Chesapeake at the rate of 10 miles an hour, the pump 
making 180 strokes a minute. 


—Accorpine to the researches of Herr F. 
Muench, our earth has at one time or other been in- 
habited by 155,000 kinds of animals, of which 20,000 
are now extinct, while the other 135,000 are still with 
us. Among the survivors are 2,000 varieties of mamma- 
lia, 1,000 of birds, 1,500 of ‘*creeping things,” 8,000 of 
fish, 100,000 of insects, 4,000 of radiata, 3,500 of poly. 
pi‘era, 1,400 of infusoria, and Herr Muench himself. 


—Ar Tonnerre, in France, the police recently 
arrested a man in the theatre for too boisterously ap- 
plauding the “Chant du Départ,” and placed him in the 
lockup with a drunken man One of the two lit a pipe, 
which set fire to the straw in the dungeon. Screams 
were heard, but these the police attributeato the dis- 
orderly disposition of the pri-oners. When the cage was 
opened the two men were found burned to cinders. 


—A ciT1zEN of Charleston, S. C., has a medal 
which was strack in France as a mark of honor to 
Washington in 1776. It is two an! three-quarter 
inches in diameter. On one side is an adm rably exe- 
cuted bust of Washington, bearing an 
around the margin. On the reverse side is an illustra- 
tion of the surrender at Boston, in which General 
Washington is represented on horseback, with the in- 
scription, ** Boston Redeemed, March 17, 1776.” 


—Tue cheap restaurants in Paris, known as tle 
“ Bouillons Duval,” increase in favor, as is proved by 
the following return, giving the number of meuls served 
during the last six years: 1871, 2,356,991; 1872, 
2,409,760; 1873, 2,590,849; 1874, 2,659,828; 1875, 
2,925,093; 1876, 3,045,801. The average cost of each 
meal to the customer has been as nearly as possible 
1s. 6d, and the profit un euch to the company 14¢4, 
The receipts of the different restaurants during 1876 
were £226,283, and from the butchers’ shops attached 
to them £94,199, making in all £320,482, or £12,729 
more than in 1875. The expenditure for 1876 was 





£303,981, leaving a net profit of £16,504 for distribu- 
| tion among the shareboldera. 


—A conreat trade sale of the associated india-: 





rise, and at noon blew a hard gale with {furious gusts. | 


inscription * 
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NEBRASKA.—CRAZY HORSE AND HIS BAND OF INDIANS ON THEIR WAY FROM. CAMP SHERIDAN TO SURRENDER TO GENERAL CROOK AT RED CLOUD AGENCY, SUNDAY, MAY 6ru.—From Sxercues sy Mr. Horres.—Sze Pace 233, 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—TERRIBLE CASUALTY AT THE LAUNCH OF THE IRON STEAMSHIP “ SARATOGA,’’ AT JOHN ROACH’S SHIP-YARD, CHESTER, ON MAY 22D.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


FATAL ACCIDENT AT THE LAUNCH OF 
THE STEAMSHIP «*SARATOGA,”’ 


HE new iron steamship Saratoga was to have 
been launched at Roach’s ship-yard at Ches- 

ter, Pa., early on the morning of Tuesday, May 
22d. A large company of ladies and gentlemen 
had assembled in the yard, upon invitation, to 


a 

witness the ceremony and bid the ship good-speed, 
while a smaller party had taken positions on the 
deck, Miss Emma Fountain, daughter of the master 
carpenter of the yard, standing with bottle in hand 
ready to christen the vessel as she glided into the 
water of the Delaware. 

Shortly before the hour appointed, about fifty 
ship-carpenters, a'l picked. workmen, selected for 


their experience and skill, were underneath the ; dent, mounted to the platform near the bows fe 


ship, breaking the blocks on which the immense 
hull rested, so as to lower her upon the cradles or 
greased ways upon which she was to glide into the 
wa‘er. Every alternate block had been knocked 
away, when Mr. John Fountain, who has super- 
intended the forty launches that have taken place 
there within five years without the slightest acci- 


examine the ‘ tell-tales,”’ which are several little 
lines drawn with a lead-pencil across the string- 
pieces, and indicate the instant the ship moves, if 
it is only by the breadth of a hair. As he gained the 
position he was astonished to find that the ship was 
prematurely under way, and immediately ordered * 
the ties to be cut, and the workmen to leave their 


NEW YORK.—S&INGULAR FIAGHT, OVER LONG ISLAND SOUND, MAY 15TH, OF BIRDS DRIVEN FROM THRIR RESTING-PLACRES BY THE FOREST FIRES ON LONG ISLAND. 
FROM A SKETCU BY CAPTAIN BEASE, OF THE STEAMER ‘‘ GLAUCUS,’’—SEE PAGE 235. 
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stations at once. There were at the time about| your liberality towards him, while he does but 


forty men beneath the huge hull. When the strings 
were cut the hull glided gracefully into the water, 
the crowd cheered, the bottle of wine was broken, 
the beau‘iful ship was duly christened Saratoga, aud 
the launch seemed to have been in every way suc- 
cessful. It was only as the ship swung to in the 
river that it was discovered that a number of the 
workmen had been carried away with the ship, and 
striking the blocks, had been fearfully mangled. 
The utmost excitement broke out at once, A rush 
was mude for the unfortunate men, while tele grains 
were dispatched for medical and surgical aid. 

As soon ag the assemblage could be controlled 
and quieted down, and something like order 
sccured, the dead bodies were gathered together 
by the workmen of the yard, whose strong frames 
trembled with emotion as, with tears streaming 
down their fuces, they recognized the form of a 
comrade, ‘ 

The shattered remains of three dead bodies 
were all that were found. Four others died almost 
ibefore they could be taken to the office, and three 
others were carried away less seriously wounded. 

All work was directly suspended, and a thorough 
‘earch instituted for other unfortunates, but by 
evening all the men who were under the Saratoga 
previous to the accident were accounted for. Work 
will not be resumed until the viciims are buried. 
Mr. Roach will superintend tl.e funerals in person, 
and pay all the expenses. 

The ways upon which the Saratoga was launched 
are about three hundred feet long, with a descent 
probably not so steep as usual, The men who 
were ciushed were under her stern, a di-tance of 
about one hundred fcet from the water, the bodies 
being ‘ound, as stated above, from the water up 
the ways for a di-tance of filty feet, where the 
block&§ and timbers were massed as they were car- 
ried down by the vessel. Tle cradie or frame 
attached to the vessel to keep her straight on the 
ways was tied together at three places in its length, 
to keep it from spreading, by a heavy chain, It 
was these chains, according to the theory of Mr. 
toach and his, foreman, Mr. Fountain, that caused 
the killing. As the yeesel ran down the ways these 
chains caught in the blocks and carried them along, 
and as the vessel approached the water there was 
less space between er bottom and the ground, and 
the blocks were crushed in upon the unfortunate 
men, 





BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL, 
BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 





CHAPTER XXVI.*(CONTINUED). 


66 OUR precautions are very needless, Adding- 

y field,” replied Mr. Fiennes, with asad smile; 

“ they almost seem like a mockery—a sar- 
casm on my hopelessness. You amuse yourself by 
talking about loving me as a son—you, who are 
really but a few years older than myself; but I am 
really old enough to be her father— older even than 
my age, too. Besides, like my poor old dog, Bonny 
Ileck, I have had my day; 1 have fulfilled the 
destiny of man in being a husband and a father, 
and if 1am lonely and—well, not quite as happy 
as | might have been, in the autumn of my days, 
it is God’s will. A man can have but one life— 
one throw of the dice, If he wins happiness, 
tant mieux pour lui; if the game goes against 
him, and he misses his destiny, ¢ant pis, he loses 
all, and may as well submit in silence. What is 
written is written.” 

“My dear Michael, you are becoming cynical, 
and [ am sorry to see it, for you were wont to be 
the most generous of men, and blessed with the 
largest amount possible of charity and faith in 
human nature; but while we have been gprs 
as usual, I have entirely forgotten what 1 came 


-£xpressly to say.” 


‘** And what did you come expressly to say F”’ 

“Why, that Mrs. O’Reilley, or, rather, Miss 
‘Skinner, has come to grief; in fact, she has 
ae the eleventh commandment (along with all 
‘the others), which is supposed particularly to relate 
to the feminine gender, namely, ‘ Thou shalt not be 
found out’: she has been found out, and a nice find 
itis. Did you see me talking to a horsey and 
doggy looking ‘party’ this evening — rather a 
churacter, a sort of gentleman rat-catcher, whose 
Aress-boots seemed to smell of the stable, and 
whose Shakespearean collar was evidently throt- 
tling him? Well, that’s my hopeful nephew, Mr. 
Spurrier Horsefall, and, of course, 1 am very 
proud of him, Le came over with Blinkensop, of 
the Irish Dragoons, and recognized Miss Skinner 
immediately as an old acquaintance. Went to the 
Derby with her last year,in Wilkinson's drag, with 
Rakewell Fiennes and Claude La Touche, and one 
or two fair demoiselles, bright stars from the 
casinos and music-halls. Of course, our Ilenrietta 
has becn before the footlights, varied with the 
saw-dust, all her life—every one knows that 
already. Society smelt the stage from afar as a 
fox. hound scents a red herring steeped in anise-seed. 
(By - the- by, the drag was one of = bright 
nephew's favorite occupations at Oxford). Ah! 
my son, you have had a providential escape.”’ 

“Well, Addingfield, it that’s all your news, 1 
cannot say that 1 am entirely taken by surprise at 
it,’ said Michael Fiennes, smiling. ‘1 should 
have been more so, in fact, if you had told me that 
Miss Skinner was nearly related to the best blood 
in England.” 

‘Lut, as it happens, that is not all,” returned 
Lerd Addingfield, in a graver tone. “ Horsefall 
says that it is very well-known amongst the men 
he mixes with—a queer lot—that she has been 
the companion of—of who do you think ?” 

“T cannot say.” 


Lord Addingtield dropped his voice, and looked | q 


up at his friend with quiet scrutiny. ‘‘ Of Claude 
La Touche. Oh! Michael, is it not a strange 
cvincidence f” 

Mr. Fiennes did not answer for a moment, and 
it was hard to tell, from that sad, dark, thoughtful 
face, what emotions stirred his heart at his friend’s 
words ; at last he said: ‘I wonder if it is true?” 

‘Yes, most certainly. I think there is not a 
doubt of it. Spurrier is not a talkative man by 
any means—not one given to take interest in 
scandal, I mean, even scandal amongst men of his 
sort; and he mentioned the fact only because he 
was surprised at seeing Miss Skinner apparently 
moving in decent society, Ah! Michael, that 
young man is altogether bad, I fear, and you have 
ever shown yourself too lenient and too prodigal in 





abuse your favors and waste your substance with 
prodigals and harlots.” 

‘““What can you expect, Addingfield?’ said 
Michael Ficnnes, rather bitterly. “ ‘The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children; but what can 
I do? Meney, money, still money is the only 
atonement I can make him, or his mother, poor 
little woman !. Oh, Addingfield, 1 cannot make up 
my mind ever to see that lad, for he is but a lad 
still, though I sometimes think it is my duty to; 
don’t think me an unnatural a 

‘Unnatural! I think your feelings are most 
natural, Fiennes, and your case is a deucedly hard 
one; but his mother— Mrs. l’eacock, or whatever 
her name is -- I — she is very well off now, 
comfortably married, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

** Yes, but I am afraid her husband is not one 
of the best. You would be surprised to sce her, 
Addingfield, she is so young and pvretty-looking 
still, or was, at least, when 1 saw her last, though 
that is some time ago; she is a simple, humble 
little thing, too, and bears me not the smallest 
malice or ill will, which many another in her posi- 
tion would ; and her letters, when she does write 
(which is not very often, for her husband is 
brutally jealous jes suspicious) are fu'l of grati- 
tude and kind wishes for my happiness.”’ 

“She was a little Parisienne milliner or per- 
fumery girl, was she not ?” asked Lord Addingfield. 

“ Yes, a milliner of the Rue de la Daix, and 
when I knew her first the prettiest and most 
charming little ‘ grisette’ in all Paris,’ said Mr. 
Fiennes. 

** When she had lived—I mean after that time 
—did she not become the protégée of an officer in 
the Irish Hussars +” 

** Yes—let me sce; what was his name? Why, 
it was—yes, if I remember rightly—it was 0’ Reil- 
ley ;’’ and Mr. Fiennes stopped, and looked into 
Lord Addingfield’s face. ‘I wonder if it could pos- 
sibly have been ——’’ 

“ Our Tfriend of Rokeby Hall,” said the viscount, 
dryly. “I have not much doubt of it, my dear 
Michael; and this presents another complication, 
does it not? But, to return to the point from 
which we started—namely, Miss Skinner. Before 
this time to-morrow the story of her antecedents 
will be published all over the county as effectually 
as if the town-crier had cried it out at every street- 
corner in Knewstub ; Spurrier will tell Blinkensop, 
and Blinkensop will tell the Muntzes, and the 
Muntzes are a walking publisher's office of “ Daily 
News.” I suppose Miss Skinner's coming to grief 
cannot injure you in any way ?” 

“ No, not in the least. But, still, if it is possible 
to stop the scandal, 1 will do so,” returned Mr, 
Fiennes, quietly —“ or, at least, prevent it.’’ 

« And how do you propose to manage the business, 
may I ask ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear Addingfield,” replied Mr. 
Fiennes, smiling that bright, irresistible smile of 
his. ‘Mr. Spurrier Horsefall is a nephew of 
yours, and, therefore, a gentleman, in spite of his 
few little eccentricities. I presume, also, that he 
is a man of honor, and, as it can be no pleasure to 
any one not cursed with an overweaning love of 
gossip to sully his tongue by blackening a woman’s 
character wantonly, I shall beg him, as a favor to 
myself, to refrain from mentioning any little epi- 
sodes he may be cognizant of in Miss Skinner's 
past life.” 

‘* What f” cried Lord Addingfield, in horror; 
“let loose this dangerous customer on society 
again P—or, rather, leave her still at large to carry 
out her burglarious designs on the persons and 
properties of our eligible partis, while she contam- 
inates the virtue of our maidens and matrons by 
her dusky presence? Is that what you call honor, 
Fiennes fF” 

“No, I only call it charity,” he answered. “ My 
dear Addingfield, Society has been farsighted and 
prudent enough to repudiate Miss Skinner long ago ; 
it has put aside its virtuous petticoats and turned 
up its virtuous nose at her. Therefore I scarcely 
think it is likely to be much injured by her 
presence, even if we still leave her unbrauded by 
that dreadful scarlet letter. Ah, Addingfield, Ad- 
dingfield! if the world only knew all, where should 

or 

“T cannot say,’ returned the viscount, “ but 
God knows; and when we all meet finally in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and stand with naked breasts 
before Him, I only hope mine will be half as pure 
and spotless as yours. At present, if you will come 
with me, I will introduce you to my horsey and 
doggy nephew.” 

As. for the little matter of Miss Skinner’s ante- 
cedents, Mr. Fiennes managed it in the most de- 
lightfully casual way, and had not the slightest 
difficulty in making sure of the Honorable’s secrecy 
on that point ; for, as she was neither a particular 
plucky fox-terrier or an unusually large rat, a 
promising racing filly or a peculiarly vicious mare 
whose subjugation promised to require all his skill 
and hardihood, he naturally felt but little interest 
in her affairs, one way or the other, 

When that business was settled, it was time for 
Michael Fiennes to go and claim the duchess’s 
hand for their waltz; then he had the honor of a 
gallope with Mrs. Craven, and finally took Lady 
Aylesford down to supper, where he sat opposite to 
Lord Redesbrooke and Lady Diana, who seemed on 
the best of terms with each other still, as he caught 
sight of their faces between the lobster-salad bowl 
and champagne-bottles of that splendid, but uneat- 
able, spread, “ provided by Mr. Allgood, of 29 High 
Street,’’ as the Knewstub Advertiser had it the next 





ay. 

The duke and the duchess and the Craven party 
retired early, of course, and the worthy Jourgeoises 
danced eer measures to the eccentric strains 
of the half-drunken Irish Dragoon Band long after 
the carriages of ‘‘the nobs” had ceased to roll 
through the slumbering streets of the little mar- 
ket-town. 

Michael Fiennes was lingering in the drafty 
lobby when they departed, hoping still against 
hope, he scarcely knew for what. 

“ May I get your cloak for you, Lady Diana ?”’ 
he whispered behind her, as she stood listlessly 
waiting at the door of the crowded little cloak- 
room; and she turned round, with a start, to see 
the dark-bearded face that she was dreaming of, 
even then, bending over her. She murmured 
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something about Lord Redesbrooke—she scarcely 
knew what, for her fortitude was almost worn 
out—but he took no heed, and the next moment 
she found him tenderly wrapping her up in the 
silken folds of her sortie de bal, while his dark 
eyes looked down through the burning blushes that 
mantled those fair cheeks, and the golden fringes 
that vailed those liquid orbs—down into her inmost 
soul. Then they went down-stairs together, she 
with her hand trembling softly against his heart — 
that warm, faithful, loving heart, that beat only for 
her. 

** Will you tell me why you are so angry with 
me ?” he whispered, in those dear tones that thrilled 
through her whole being, while the dark-mustached 
lips were very near her brow. 

No answer. 

“‘ Is my crime quite past forgiveness ?”’ 

Still no answer. 

“Then you won't speak to me ? Iam not worthy 
of even a word ?” he said, with a deep, heavy sigh. 
“* Well, God bless you, and—and pity me!’ 

Just then some one shouted, ‘ Mrs. Craven's 
carriage!” and, for one moment, the sickly glare 
of the gas at the foot of the stairs flashed over her 
face, wet with scalding tears, that were falling like 
thunder-rain, thick and fast. 

The next moment she was gone, and Michael 
Fiennes stood staring out into the pouring rain and 
the murky night. “It is true!” murmured he. 
* She does luve me, and I—1 am a most miserable 
man !” 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE DEVIL'S SECOND SELF. 


R. SPURRIER HORSEFALL had an engage- 
ment to go back tothe Red Lion with his friend 
Llinkensop, of the 7th Irish Dragoons, that night; 
but, in spite of his late hours and hot potations 
before returning to bed, he brought himself und 
his carpet-bag up to the Court in time for break- 
fast the next morning, and met with a warm and 
friendly welcome from his courtly host. 

They spent the day, which was Saturday, in 
shooting over the stubble and turnips about the 
Home Farm, doing stables in the aiternoon, and 
otherwise passing the time in occupation best suited 
to the tastes of the Honorable, who was charmed 
with his host, his host’s ‘‘box,” and, especially, 
with his host’s stud and stable arrangements, which, 
he opined, were “tip-top, slap-up the knocker, in 
fact;”” and he showed an equally warm appreci- 
ation of Mr. Fiennes’s wines and cigars, which he 
made remarkably free with. 

Sunday was productive of less amusement; in- 
deed, the first day of the week bore the same posi- 
tion in the mind of Mr. Horsefall that Winter does 
in that of the dormouse, and he normally slept 
through it. Social requirements, however, oblig- 
ing him fo rise this morning, he presented himself 
at the breakfast-table in tolerably good time, and 
was startled to hear that Mr. Fiennes had a singu- 
lar prejudice in favor of going to church. 

“Gad! how extraordinary!’ said he, staring at 
the Melton Mowbray pie in front of him. ‘ Most 
extraordinary ; who d have thought it ?” 

While Mr. Fiennes was gone, therefore, the 
Honorable amused himself with talking to Manners, 
and “trying bis hand,” as he said, at breaking in 
a very determined-looking young three-year old 
colt, just by way of passing the time. 

At two, they lunched. Mr. Horsefall, whose 
struggles with the colt had improved his naturally 
large appetite, ate the greater part of a partridge- 
pie, a couple of cételectes a la Maintenon, some 
deviled kidneys (@ /a O’Brien of Dublin), and the 
better part of a brace of woodcocks truftled, not to 
mention the caverns he made in the-Melton after- 
wards, the whole being washed down by a bottle 
and a half of wine, and a sufficient allowance of 
Allsopp’s bitter ale. 

When lunch was over they adjourned to the 
icture-gallery— at least, that end of it which Mr. 
‘jennes called his private armory — and the Honor- 

able amused himself forthwith by examining all 
his host’s numerous offensive and defensive treas- 
ures in the way of pistols, revolvers, masks and 
foils, with swords of every description, modern and 
ancient, English and foreign, some of them splen- 
didly incrusted with jewels, and others of rare and 
curious workmanship, while Mr. Fiennes sat writ- 
ing at a little table in the window near, 

“ You are a dab hand. at fencing, and all that, I 
suppose f”’ said the Honorable carelessly. 

“* Pretty well,” answered Michael, scribbling on. 

“ And, what fellows call in old-fashioned novels; 
a dead shot, too ?’”’ continued Mr. Horsefall, pick- 
ing up a case of wicked-looking, little dueling- 
pistols. ‘“ By Jove! you did punish the rocketters 
yesterday.” 

“There is quite a history attached to those pis- 
tols,” said Mr. Fiennes, indicating them with the 
tip of his pen. “TI will tell you about it, by-and- 
by, if you wait till I have finished this letter; they 
belonged to a noted French duelist, the Vicomte de 
Menbreuil, whose acquainatance I made in Poland.”’. 

Ween he had finished his examination. of his 
host’s little arsenal, Mr. Ilorsefall made a tour 
round the gallery, with his hands in his pockets, 
and gazeu stolidly up at the pictures. 

‘* What a precious lot of grandfathers and grand- 
mothers youve got, Fiennes. I sup you are 
uncommonly proud of ’em all, especially as you 
didn’t get em made to order, like some wel 
could mention, And what a handsome lot the 
are! Deucedly like you, too, Fiennes, thong 
there is not such a fine made fellow amongst them 
all, either. I wonder what it feels like to be as 
handsome as you are? I always was an ugly 
bird—not that I care much about it, though; as 
long as you don’t frighten your own horse, what 
does it matter? But I was better-looking once 
than Iam now. Brandy and bad weather spoils 
the complexion; and then my horse broke m 
nose one dark night, as I was riding home throug 
the lanes in a misty drizzle after a long run, threw 
up his head all of a sudden at the sight of a deuced 
jackass in the ditch, knocked the cigar clean down 
my throat with my two front teeth, and flattened 
my nose like anything, sir! By jingo! what a 
stunning likeness this is of Rakewell; it’s the old 
boy himself, and no mistake !”’ : 

“Is it’ said Mr. Fiennes, glancing up over his 
paper, with a look of interest. “I have never seen 

im.’ 


“ Haven't you :”" said Mr. Horsefall. “ Well, did 
you ever try to picture to yourself the devil? 1 
don’t mean the devil that our nurses used to 
frighten us by saying would come down the chim- 
ney and carry us away when we told lies-—the devil 
of half-besotted boors, with a forked tail and 
cloven hoofs; but the devil that the Bible says is 
wandering to and fro in the earth, and who stood 
before — before—who stood and accused the sons 
of men— in fact, the devil as be would appear if 
we looked up some day and saw him stunding 
before us in his own form. I’m not a poetieal 
man, or anything of that sort, and I don’t know 
how to express myself exactly; but, somehow or 
another, 1 don’t think we do justice to his satanic 
majesty. I once read a queer old pamphlet, called 
the ‘History of the Devil,’ and it said, 1 don’t 
remember the words, but something to the effect 
that, no doubt, Satan laughs up his sleeve at the 
libels people circulate about bim, and that, if he 
was black as old women paint him, be would be 
frightened to meet himself in the dark.”’ 

*T understand you,” said Mr. Fiennes, smiling, 
“you think that the devil has been perverted into 
a popular bugbear by ignorant schoolmasters and 
fanatie preachers, and that the great bulk uf peo- 
ple regard him with eyes distorted by terror and 
— forgetting that he was once the most 

autiful of the Sons of the Morning, and that 
now, as the great King of Evil, he retains still 
that beauty, though changed in character. And I 
perfectly agree with you; my mind revolts against 
the traditions of old saints of the St. Anthony and 
St. Dunstan order, who represent the devil as 
hideous and loathsome, Awful -be must be in all 
the majesty of his infernal splendor, and, doubt- . 
less, were it possible for us to see him, even for 
one moment, in punishment for our sins, }.is aspect 
wrapped in eternal night, with cavernous eyes 
filled with sullen lightnings, wou'd strike us dead 
with terror; but to imagine him grotesque, or hor- 
rib'e, or uncouth, the monster of old prints and 
fables, or otherwise than robust in sinister sub- 
limity, the insignia of his royalty a; Prince of the 
lowers of Darkness, I never could, even as a 
child.”’ 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” said Mr. Horsefall, 
feeling greatly encouraged. “‘The banners of 
hell's monarch do come forth,’ and all that sort of 
thing. Well, do you know, Fiennes, Rukewell 
exactly realizes my idea of him; and ] have never 
seen him ratiling the dice, or looking up over the 
top of his cards with those extraordinary eyes of 
his, to watch his antagonist’s play, that I have not 
thought of that German picture of the devil play- 
ing for the soul of his adversary, while the fellow’s 
guardian angel stands looking over his shoulder.’” _ 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Fiennes, archly, as he 
rested upon his elbows, * people always say that 
there is a wonderful family likeness between my 
cousin Rakewell and myself — do you recog- 
nize it f”’ 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr. Horsefall, bluntly. 

“Well, that is candid, at any rate, if not en- 
tirely flattering,’”’ said Mr. Fiennes, laughing good- 
humoredly ; “so you see a strong resemblance in 
me to your idea of Satan incarnate ?” 

“ A family resemblance, features, and that sort 
of thing,” returned Mr Horsefall, confusedly, 
feeling as if he had put L.. fort into it; but see- 
ing that Mr. Fiennes did not lovk insulted, he 
added, blushing up to the tips of his great red 
ears: ‘After all, that may easily be accounted for ; 
I heard that French duchess telling a fellow the 
other night that in Paris the ladies used to call you 
St. Michael, because you were as ‘ beautiful ax 
an archangel’; now, Lucifer was one of the chief= 
of the Host of Heaven once, and 1 suppose he was 
some relation to the other Sons of the Morning— 
brother, I should say.”’ 

Mr. Fiennes bowed. 

“ Why, you have manufactured quite a pretty 
compliment,” said he, with good-humored irony. 
“What a pity I am not one of the other sex, Mr. 
Horsefall.”’ 

“{f don’t think so,” returned the Honorable 
curtly ; “1 hate the other sex, and there is no love 
lost between us ; besides, the compliment, as you 
eall it, was not original, and the honor of it be- 
longs to Mme. la Duchesse of somewhere or un- 
other. But I was going to tell you about Rake- 
well. I never knew any one—a stranger, I mean— 
in his company for the first time who did not re- 
mark the likeness I have mentioned, and once we 
nearly got into a mess about a practical joke we 
pene ona fellow named O’Gorman— an awful bad 
ot he was, too; a friend of O’Reilley’s. We 
got Fiennes to personate the devil, and nearly 
scared O’Gorman to death. 

“ Did that O’ Reilley you speak of belong to the 
Irish Hussars ?” acbel M r. Fiennes. 

“Yes ; the man who was pointed out to me the 
other night as Miss Skinner’s brother-in-law ; and 
an awful blackguard he was, too. I never would 
associate with him, though our fellows used to go 
down there after a little mistress of his, a French 
woman, and get rid of an awful deal of coin, I can 
tell you. Rakewell lost hundreds; he was sweet 
on O’Reilley’s chére amie, and paid for bis bonnes 
Sortunes en prince. But money was nothing to 
lim; he threw it about as if he was Mephisto- 
pheles in person, and could coin bagfuls with 
a mere wave of the hand or an incantation; 
there was something grand in his recklessness —— 
By-the-by,”’ said = Horsefall, suddenly, “I 
pg: you know that. he was engaged to—to 
Lady Diana Charteris?’ and he looked at Mr. 
Fiennes rather curiously. 

“ Yes, I know it,” said Michael, briefly ; and do 
what he could, he could not, for the life of him 
help coloring to the eyes. 

“It is true, then, I dare say,” thought the 
Honorable. Then, in a few minutes he said, with 
a sigh, “‘ Poor Rakewell, it seems hard.” 

“What seems hard?” asked Michael, rather 
sternly. “ That Lady Diana should not choose to 
marry a profligate ?” 

“ Poor old Rakewell! Well, he was rather wild,” 
said Mr. Iorsefall, musingly ; “ but we all liked 
him, too; there was something fascinating about 
his audacious, careless and reckless generosity ; and 
oe | say a reformed rake always makes the best 
husband. But I don’t mean that part of the busi- 





ness entirely ; I mean it’s hard fur a fellow to be 
to a great name, and an old family estate 
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like this, that’s been handed down from generation 
to generation for hundreds of years, and then to 
have to turn out and see it pass away for ever into 
the hands of strangers —for you are a stranger after 
all, arn’t you ? It is hard for a man to begin life with 

rospects like Rakewell, and then to find himself a 
on and an outlaw, while another man enjoys 
his property, and his ——’’ but here Mr. Horsefall, 
though with not the nicest perception in the world, 
thought it best to leave off, and omit the other 
word which was hovering on the tip of his incau- 
tious tongue. 

Mr. Fiennes sighed, and rested his head on his 
hands, but made no reply, How fervently, and 
from the buttom of his soul, had he wished that 
Fiennes Court could be Rakewell’s again; the 

loom of its sullen splendor was killing him by 
inches, for he could not divest his morbidly sensi- 
tive mind of the idea that, somehow or another, his 
possession of the property was a wrong inflicted on’ 
its former owner, and the very pictures on the 
walls looked threats at him wherever he went, as 
they had done in the first days when he had come 
tu take up his abode in the home of his forefuthers. 

At last he said: “I would willingly help him if 
I could; but he is lost, exiled by his crimes and 
his debts. I don’t know even where to look for 
him.” 

“ You won't have far to look if you really want 
to find him, for he'll be in prison soon, or | am 
very much mistaken,” said Mr. Horsefall, coolly ; 
“he owes thousands, and yet has been foolhardy 
enough to come back to England in the face of his 
creditors. I was told by a fellow in the Artillery, 
named La Touche—Claude La Touche, an old 
crony of his—that he was in town perdu some- 
where—heaver. knows where-in some den or 
other, almost starving; indeed no one knows how 
he keeps himself alive.” 

“God help us !’”’ exclaimed Mr. Fiennes. ‘ Ilow 
dreadful! Only tell me where he is, and I will 
take charge of his debts, and be only too glad to 
serve him. You have quite upset me, Horsefall. 
I had no idea that things were so bad. Why on 
earth did be not apply to me, his kinsman ?”’ 

“ Well, he’s not exactly the man to do that sort 
of thing,” replied Mr. Horsefall, eying Michael 
Fiennes; “ and I doubt whether he'll accept help 
from you. He’s as proud as Lucifer, and, it's my 
belief, he’d rot in a garret first.’’ 

“ We shall see,” said Michael Fiennes, hopefully, 
and the conversation dropped. 

(To be continued., 








TORPEDOES. 
THEIR History, CONSTRUCTION AND USE. 


i AVIES are at present estimated very much in 

proportion to the magnitude and armament 
of the ships which compose them. A vessel like 
the Devastation in the English Navy, or like the 
Dandolo or Duilio in the Italian Navy, is as- 
sumed to be an embodiment of the greatest 
amount of force which can be put upon the water. 
The Italian Government, it is said, is about to build 
a ship to be }lated with three feet of armor, to 
carry 150-ton guus, and to sail at the immense 
speed of eighteenknots. That the building of such 
a vessel should be attempted at all, indicates what 
are the qualities in which it has up to the present 
time been supposed that naval strength lies. But 
while huge engines of war of this kind are devised, 
another invention is being gradually perfected 
which threatens entirely to neutralize them. Con- 
sidering the time this invention has been known, it 
is a remarkable fact that its development and ap- 
plication have been contined to the last twenty 
yeirs. As early as 1771, David Bushnell (born in 
1742 at Westbrook, Connecticut,) invented the tor- 
pedo. His attempts, however, to blow up an Eng- 
lish frigate in New York Harbor failed, and his later 
ex eriments, which he was enabled to. carry out by 
the aid of George Washington's private means, met 
with so little success and even less favor, that 
Bustinell was induced to change his name, and died 
as Doctor Bush in Georgia. 

In 1801 Robert Fulton, an American sojournin, 
in France, offered a similar invention to the French 
G.vernment. It was rejected with contempt, but 
Fulton found the English Admiralty willing to adopt 
it, and sold his secret for the round sum of £15,000. 
This amount he would have scarcely obtained at 
any other time, but the panic created in London by 
the threatened French invasion was such, that the 
Government was eager to close with any offer which 
seemed to promise protection and relief. The 
failure of the Catamaran Expedition—an attempt 
to destroy the French fleet off Boulogne with Fu!- 
ton torpedoes—prompted him to return to tie 
United States, and during the war of 1812, he ex- 
asperated the Engiish blockade:s by attacking 
them with the same invention, for which their Go- 
veriment had paid him so well eight years pre- 
viously. 

In 1829 Colone Colt commenced to experiment 
with submarine batteries, and later on, assisted by 
a grant of $17,000 dollars from Congress, succeeded 
on the 19th of October, 1842, in blowing up the 
brig Voita in New York Harbor. 

So far all attempts had been directed against 
veszels at anchor, but on the 13th of April, 1843, 
Colt destroyed a brig of five hundred tons under 
sail on the Potomac, he himself being the operator, 
and at the time at Alexandria, five miles distant 
from the explosion. 

This successful experiment created an immense 
sensation at the time, and the Austrians soon after 
availed themselves of Colt’s invention, by laying 
down an extensive net of electric ground-torpedoes 
fur the defense of Venice, the efficiency of which, 
however, was never tested. The next nation to 
prem by it was Russia, who protected her harbors 

the Baltic, as well as in the Black Sea, by an im- 
pons system of ground-torpedoes, which in 1854, 

ept the vastly superior allied fleets of Englan! and 
France at bay. 

The American civil war for the first time fully 
demonstrated the tremendous effects of the new 
weapon, not less than twenty- Union men-of- 
war having been blown up and entirely destroyed 
by Confederate torpedoes, and at the same time 
changed its character from a merely defensive to 
the most powerful offensive instrament known to 
modern naval warfare. Although the ground-tor- 
eng which were laid down in almost every har- 

or and river proved efficient to keep out the 
Federal ships, they did not break the deadly grip of 


commerce and the resources of the Southern 
States. To conquer these vigilant and relentless foes 
the Confederate Government had no navy, and so 
it conceived the idea of attacking them with spar tor- 
pedoes carried by small steamers called *‘ davids.”’ 
The record of the war shows with what indomitable 
courage and perseverance the “davids” were 
launched against the Northern ships, and the U. S. 
Government was soon compelled to adopt the in- 
vention of the enemy. 

Since then numbers of new inventions have made 
their appearance; but all the different kinds of tor- 
pedoes at present in use may be classed under the 
following heads: 

GROUND TORPEDOES, 


The ground-torpedo is a sort of submerged mine, 
which may be exploded either by electricity or by 
percussion (contact). It is held in its position by 
anchors, or stockades, and piles, as shown in our 
illustrations. If these torpedoes are judiciously 
laid down around a harbor or anchorage, and pro- 
tected against removal by shore-batteries, the ap- 
proach of hostile ships may be rendered totelly 
impracticable. The Belgian War Ministry has re- 
cently called in the aid of the camera obscura to 
blow up an enemy’s ship invading a river or harbor 
protected by ground-torpedoes. The position of 
each torpedo is accurately marked on a map spread 
out on a table, which corresponds exactly with the 
reflection cast by the camera. Over this map the 
operator sees the image of the vessel silently moving 
until it covers a marked torpedo; an electric knob 
is touched, and the ship is blown into the air. 


SPAR TORPEDOES. 


We give several specimens of spar-torpedoes in 
our illustrations on page 241. These are fastened 
to the end of spars, from 15. to 38 feet long, and 
carried on board a vessel or boat, no matter of 
what size. The vessel ur boat thus equipped is run 
close to the enemy's ship, and projecting the spar 
from her bow or beam, explodes the torpedo by 
contact with the side of the enemy’s ship. 

A most remarkable experiment with a new vessel 
ot this kind was recently made at Cherbourg. 
France. A little steamer called the Thornicroft, 
and worked bya lieutenant and three men, pursued 
and overhauled successively two old disabled 
vessels, which were towed out to sea at the rate 
of 14 knots an hour, delivering upon each her blows 
with a torpedo which projected from her bow. 
‘A rent as big as a house ’’ was made In the side 
of the ship, and she sank at once. The Thornicroft 
only spun round and round for a few moments, and 
then returned uninjured to the squadron from which 
she had started. 

The U.S. torpedo vessel Alarm, constructed by 
Admiral Porter, is also furnished with spar-tor- 
pedoes, but is a much larger vessel, and, unfor- 
tunately, of inferior speed, steaming only 12 knots, 
whereas the Zhornicroft runs 18 knots, and the 
new English torpedo ves:el Lightning even 19 knots 
per hour. 

The unsuccessful attempt of the Russian frigate 
Constantine to blow up a Turkish frigate in Batoum 
harbor seems to have been made with spar-tor- 
pedoes. 

HARVEY (TOWING) TORPEDOES. 


The Harvey torpedo was invented by an English 
officer in 1867, and soon was adopted by all the 
Maritime Powers. It is towed upon the surface of 
the water by a wire rope tow-line, fastened to a 
derrick or a yard-end, over or against the enemy, 
and just betore reaching the target to be destroyed 
this tow-line is slackened, and the torpedo, being 
heavier than water, dives under it. hen in this 
position the explosion is effected by means of a 
mechanical firing-bolt being forced down upon a 
pin as soon as certain levers of the torpedo come 
into contact with the bottom of the enemy’s ship. 

Different forms are used for starboard and lar- 
board. Our illustration shows a starboard Harvey. 


WHITEHEAD (FISH) TORPEDOES. 


The Whitehead torpedo is a kind of automatic 
projectile. It is 18 feet long by 2 in diameter, and 
of the shape of a cigar, pointed at both ends. It 
is made in three compartments, the head contain- 
ing the explosive charge of 350 pounds of gun- 
cotton, the centre being a balance-chamber, which 
enables the torpe!o to be adjusted to travel at any 
depth under water from one foot to thirty feet; and 
the third compartment consisting of an air-ciiam- 
ber, which contains engines and compressed air to 
drive it. It is propelled by two miniature ship- 
screws, one right and one le(lt-handed, at the rate 
of 20 knots an hour for 1,000 vards, and can be so 
set as to explode either on contact or after passing 
a given distance. It can be fired above the water, 
but will at once go to the depth it is set for, and 
then go straignt to the object, no matter how fast 
the ship from which it is discharged is sailing, or 
how fast the object aimed at may be sailing or 
stea:ning, and the hole it makes on striking is 70 
feet in area. It seems very probable that half a 
dozen Whitehead torpedoes might prove a more 
formidable enemy to the strongest ironclad than 
the Dandolo and Duilio combined. 


Tue Lay Torrepo. 


The invention of Mr. Lay, which we illustrated 
in No. 1,076 of this paper, is not exactly a new tor- 
pedo, but a very ingeniously devised submarine 
torpedo-boat fitted with a spar-torpedo. This boat 
has the advantage of requiring no crew on board, 
but in other respects is capable of great improve- 
ments. The motive power consists of an engine 
worked by carbonic-acid gas driving a screw pro- 
peller, and the boat is entirely submerged, being 
steered by, and under perfect control of, an electric 
battery on shore, connected with her by a cabte, 
which is coiled up in her hold and pays out as she 
moves “r- Her location is indicated above the 
surface of the water by a flag, so as to enable the 
operator to direct her movements. The great ob- 
jection to the Lay torpedo is the want of speed. 
The maximum speed so far attained has been 6.60 
miles per hour, so that a ship attacked would only 
have to lower her boats, let them row between 
the approaching torpedo and the shore, and, cut 
the cable, which would leave the torpedo at their 
mercy. G, GaKUMA. 








Taking Care of Babies, 


DiFFERENT countries have different methods of 
dealing with their young. The Greenland baby is 
dressed in furs, and carried in a sort of pocket in 
the back of his mother’s cloak. Whieu she is very 
busy, and does not want to be bothered with him, 
she digs a hole in the snow, and covers him all up 
but his face, and leaves him there until she is ready 
to take care of him again. The Hindoo baby han 
in @ basket from the roof, and is taught to smoke 
long betore he learns to walk. Among the Western 
Indiaus the poor little tots are tied fast to a board, 
and have their heads flattened by means of another 





the blockaders, the slow but sure destroyers of the 


the little fellow lies all day in a hammock swung 
irom a tree-top, like the baby in the nara? song. 
In Persia he is dressed in the most costly silks and 
jewels, and his head is never uncovered, day or 
night, while in Yucatan a pair of sandals and a 
tt-aw: hat are thought to be all the clothing he 
needs. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


A Pocket Camera.—Pocket photographic cameras are 
now made which occupy so little space that they cin 
be carried as easily as an umbrella, All that the trav- 
eler requires is the camera, a stand, in shape of a 
walking-stick, and a few dry plates. With such an out- 
fit mementocs can be brought home of the scenery and 
principal incidents of a journey, and permanent pic- 
tures can be obtained. Bromide emulsion dry plates 
are now made which work as quickly as the old-fash- 
ioned wet collodion plates. 


Photographing the Koran.— According to the customs 
of the Turks, the Koran must not be printed, but always 
be preserved in manuscript. This circumstance puts it 
out of the power of the poor classes to possess a copy 
of the sacred book, and recourse has been had to pho- 
tography. As the heliographic process had no existence 
when Mohammed promulgated his prohibition, there can 
be no impropriety in employiug it for the dissemination 
of his teachings, particularly as in Turkey this process 
is not classed with printing, but is described as due to the 
direct action of the sun. It is thus that photography 
comes to the rescue of a religion professed by a great 
number of races. The operation of photographing the 
Koran has been accomplished by Frilwist, in London 
under the strictest control to prevent any violation of 
the Mussulman regulations on the subject. 


Imperfections in Water Meters.—A series of experi- 
ments on water meters at Wiesbaden serves to show the 
imperfection of those instruments. The record is the 
more significant as the climate to which they were ex- 
posed is not nearly go severe as in the Northern United 
States. About one meter in every eight stuck fast in 
the course of the year, and had to be taken out. 
Besides these complete stoppages, there were minor 
disorders which affected 8 per cent, of the rest of the 
lot. Four different kinds of meters were employed ; 
each had its own vices, and one kind would not register 
at all with a stall flow, while another kind, when it got 
out of order, checked the flow altogether. The question 
of a really practical and reliable water-meter does not 
appear to have been solved. 7 


Resources of the Black Hills.—The report of Mr. 
Walter P. Jenney, E. M., on the mineral wealth, climate 
and natural resources of the Black Hills of Dakota, has 
just been issued from the office of Indian Affuirs, De- 
partment of the Interior. Mr. Jenney found gold in 
paying quantities in the creeks of various districts of 
the Territory, which was cqual to the average of the best 
Australian placer-gold, and exceeding that from Califor- 
nia, Some of it occurs associated with small water- 
worn red garnet crystals, nodules of hematite iron ore, 
magnetic-iron sand, and crystals of iron pyrites. The 
gold appears to be derived from the decomposition of 
the slates and quartzites, as well as from the denudation 
of the quartz-ledges traversing theze rocks. The source 
of supply of the precious metal is immense. Water 
also appears to be abundant, the soil fru:tful, and the 
opportunities for grazing are of the most promising 
character. Upon the whole, Mr. Jeuney gives a favorable 
account of the Black Hills. 


Use of the Microscope in Mineralogy.—The use of the 
microscope in determinative mineralogy is largely on the 
increase. Where a mineral is in doubt, a thin slide is 
cut and the action of ucids upon it is studied under a 
magnifyfag power of about filty diameters. The 
formation of crystals determines in a few minutes 
approximately the composition of the specimen under 
examination. For example, two minerals known as 
nepheline and apatite are very difficult to distinguish 
from their external appearance; the apatite is known, 
however, to contain phosphorus and lime, both of 
which are absent from the nepheline. Thin slides are 
made of each mineral, and both are treated with molyb- 
date of ammonia in nitric acid, which at once reveals 
crystals of phosphate of ammonia in the apatite and 
nothing in the nepheline ; and sulpburic acid shows 
crystals of gypsum in the one and none ino the other. 
In this way, without chemical analysis, the true charac- 
ter of the minerals is determined. Dr. A. A. Julien, of 
the School of Mines of Columbia College, has been very 
successful in preparing thin plates of a great variety of 
minerals for microscopical examination. 


Violet Glass in Photography.—For some time past 
French photographic journals have contained notices of 
a so-called important discovery of M. Scotellari that the 
employment of violet light greatly shortens the time of 
exposure, makes the likeness more correct, and that 
sitters are less disagreeably uffected by their color than 
by white light. M. Scotellari accomplishes bis results 
by the employment of a violet varnish which is solid 
and pernianent, resisting alike cold and heat. Whether 
it would be bleached by light he does not say. Mr. 
Gaffield, of Boston, who has made numerous experi- 
ments on the behavior of colored glass towards sensitive 
silver salts, denies entirely the assertion that violet 
glass allows more actinic rays to pass than white giass. 
He finds that at no time can a salt be more sensitive toa 
part of the colored rays than to the action of the com- 
bined white light; and of the colored rays, the most chem- 
ically act.ve is not the violet, but the indigo. The same 
mistake is made in reference to violet glass that obtains in 
reference to blue g!ass—violct glass does not permit the 
violet ray to pass, nor does the blue ray. The blue glass 
shuts out the yellow ray and the violet glass gives a mix- 
ture of red and blue. The editor of the Berlin Photographic 
Journal bas no faith in the new discovery, and hopes 
that after the sunlight has bleached the violet varnish, 
as he suspects it will, the pure white light will be 
allowed to enter the studios and accomplish its work. 


An American Engineer in England.--At the meeting 
of the Iron and Steel fnstitute, of London, held in 
March, Mr, A. L Holley, one our most distinguished 
American engineers, was received with distinguished 
honor. When he rose to address the assemblage he 
was loudly cheered, and his remarks were listened to 
with profound attention by the members of the society. 
He referred, in suitable terms, to the kind reception he 
had everywhere met with in England, and alluded par- 
ticularly to the opportunity he had enjoyed of witness- 
ing the manufacture of steel at the Terre-Noire Works. 
At this place excellent steel is produced in a short time 
by the open hearth process, and Mr. Holley expressed 
himself as anxious to study the process very closely, as 
its introduction in the United States would prove of great 
value to our iron interest. By the open hearth process 
wrought iron is melied in a bath composed of spiegel- 
eisen, by means of which manganese serves to intercept 
any oxygen, wh.ch always has a tendency to get down 
intothe metal. Silicon and manganese are preserved in 
excess, and carbon is kept away as far as possible. Mr. 
Holley considered very great credit to be due to the 
managers of the Terre-Noire Company for having, 
through a long course of expensive experiments, accom- 
plished by chemical and physical test in the laboratory, 
achieved their well earned success, and developed, fcr- 
mulated and published a process which is evidently 
destined to become a very large and important depart- 
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ment of the open hearth steel manufacture. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Vice-Prestpent Wueever is fishing in the 
Adirondacks, 


Wituiam Lioyp Gannison will travel in Eng- 
land this Summer. 


Cuartes O’Coxox has been elected President: 
of the New York Law Institute. 


Mrs. Puene A. Hannarorp has been engaged 
for five years as pastor of the Second Universalist. 
Church, Jersey City. 


Tue Khédive has more houses than any other 
man in Egypt. Every other palace, among the best, is 
always sure to be his. 


Queen Vicroxtia has granted the three Misses: 
Defoe, lineal descendants of the author of « Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ pensions of $375 per annun each. 


AxcunisHop Brancuerr, of Oregon, is the 
oldest Catholic prelate in the United States, being now 
over eighty years of age, but still active in ecclegiastical 
duties. 

Tuappevus Farruanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
who was knighted by the Emperor of Austria four years 
ago, has been invested with the Order of Commander 
by the Bey of Tunis. 


A Report is current in London that Mr. Caleb 
Cushing will shortly publish a cr.tical study of the 
Tichborne case, with particular reference +9 the part 
borne by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 


Tue Archbishop of Paris has published a pas- 
toral letter bearing on the Papal Jubilee, and it is singled 
out as one of the most conciliatory missives of the kind 
evoked by the very rare and auspicious epoch. 


Hickey Monoan, of New Orleans, formerly on 
the Supreme Bench of Louisiana, has been designated, 
in compliance with the KhéJive’s invitation, to the 
magistracy of the new Egyptian judicial tribuna’ 


Tue richest ladies in America are said to be 
Miss Catherine Wolfe, of New York City, and Mrs. 
William Gammall, only child of the late Robert H Ives, 
of Providence, both of whom have Summer residences 
at Newport, R. I. 


Ar the instance of the President, Secretary 
Sherman tendered the Solicitorship of the Treasury to 
ex Governor Chamberlain, who declined the office, as he 
can more advantageously serve his interests in his new 
law firm in New York. 


E. H. Cuampertin, the popular and efficient 
doorkeeper at the Union Square Theatre, is to receive a 
benefit on Friday evening, June 1st. The genial beno- 
ficiary of this occasion has a host of friends, and we 
expect to see the house packed 


Oscar II. or Swepen has asked in marriage 
for his son the hand of the Princess Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Prince Imperial of Germany, but as it 
has already been promised to the Duke of Meiningen, the 
alliance with the royal family of Sweden cannot take 
place. 

An imposing religious ceremony took place, 
Sunday, May 20th, at Halifax, being the occas'on of tha 
installment of Dr. Hannon as Archbishop of Halifax. 
Bishop Couray, of Ardagh, Ireland, papal ablegate, was 
the cunsecrating bishop, and three archbishops, eleven 
bishops, and seventy-five priests took part in the 
ceremony. 


In addition to $26,000 which she gave to Yale 
Coliege, the late Mra. Irene Larnard, of New Haven, 
Conn , made the following bequests: To the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, $5,000; 
to the American Home Missionary Society, $5,000; to 
the American Tract Society, $1,000; to the Connecticut 
State Hospital Society of New Haven, $5,000. 


Miss Canter THompson who was recently mar- 
ried to Governor Carroll, of Maryland, is a daughter of 
Judgo Thompson, of Staunton, and has two sisters mar- 
ried to brothers of the Governor, while the only single 
8 ster is said to be the affianced bride of the remaining 
unmarried Carroll. Mrs, Carroll is very distinguished in 
appearance—tall, with a shapely figure, and aristocratic 
features, is quite a favorite in society, is very cultivated 
and intelligent, and has lived much of her |.fe abroad. 
with her sister, Mrs. Charles Carroll. 4 


Davip Stewart, a North Carolina soldier in 
the Revolutionary War, left a line of descendants who 
ure now likely to give the people of Salisbury, in that 
State, considerable uneasiness. For his servievs the 
Government made David a present of four hundred and 
seventy-five acres of land, but as he did uot like the giit 
he put the deed in his pocket and went away to Penn. 
sylvania, where he died. His hoirs have found the deed 
and want the property, which is now worth about 
$5,000,000, and includes the whole of Salsbury. 


Tue late John B. Felton, of California, was the 
Evarts of the Pacific Slope. He won for the City of San 
Francisco what was known as the city slip suit, and re- 
ceived for his services a quarter of a million dollars. He 
was one of the counsel in the famous Mariposa suit, and 
was paid in land and money over $1,000,000. In several 
other suits his fees ranged between $50,000. and 
$150,000, He was attorney for the late James Lick and 

ged the change of trustees, for which Mr. Lick Is 
said to have paid Lim $100,000. During the past 
twenty years it is believed that he received nearly 
$2,000,000 for professional services. 





Ix the Dominican Monastery in Sixty-sixth 
Street, New York, is sojourning for the present the 
oldest member of the Order on this continent, the Rev. 
Nicholas Dominic Young, who was born on the 11th of 
June, 1793, near the mouth of the Piscataway River, 
Prince George County, Md He is seemingly as hale and 
hearty as one half his age. He is somewhat bent, how- 
ever, and complains of slight pains in his bones. He is 
short of statue and not lacking in flesh. His complexion 
is florid and healthy. His hair is scant and snowy 
white, and his eyes are gray, though somewhat dim. 


“ Tue Torrerino Lity,” the wife of the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, has been visited by several 
ladies, who describe her as a gentle-looking creaturo, 
with almond-shaped eyes, and jetty hair held out in a 
stiff tail over a tortoise.sbell pin behind. Her attire is 
a loose, many-colored embroidered jacket, with large 
sleeves, surmounting a skirt or trowsers worked in gold. 
A pardonable ruse was perpetrated to obtain what was 
most coveted, viz, a view of her feet. The cenversa- 
tion was, by means of the interpreter, brought round to. 
the subject. An American lady present, celebrated for~ 
beautiful feet, exhibited one of hers to the “ Lily.’™ 
‘‘Immensely huge,’’was the remark ; and the explana— 
tion that they were useful to walk on was not accepted 
as a valid reason for their dimensions. Again another - 
lady showed a tiny boot, with no more effect ; and the 
‘ Lily,” pot to be pleased by European models of por- 
fection, which have no doubt turned many hoads in this - 
country, was challenged to show what sho considered 
the soul of excellence. Coyly, for the Chinese have a 
genuine horror of a profane eye in such matters, Her 
Excellency exhibited what she was pleased to call her 
foot. Small it was —just tho size of a lady’s doubled 
fist, and much the same shape, apparently, swathed in.. 





bands of blue silk. 
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j Hit VIRGINIA.—THE CELEBRATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY AT PETERSBURG—PROCESSION OF DELEGATES FROM THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, ON MAY 23D. 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, F. OPPER.—SEE PAGE 235. 
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TURKBY.—PREPARING FOR THE RUSSIAN INVASION—A BATTERY OF SIEGE ARTILLERY BEING SHIPPED FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO PERA.—SEE PAGE 235. 
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THE BOSTON WAR 
MONUMENT. 


T is now promised 
that Boston’s great 
war monument shall be 
ready for dedication on 
the 17th of September 
next. The designer and 
sculptor, Martin Mil- 
more—whose works of 
art are widely celebra- 
ted—is evidently bent 
on making this the chef- 
ad ceuvre of his lite. 

The height of the 
monument, including the 
surmounting statue, 
will be nearly, if not 
quite, one hundred feet ; 
and the cost of the 
whole, when completed, 
will be $75,000. 

The monument will 
stand upon the founda- 
tion of masonry already 
completed, and will be 
surrounded by a plat- 
form, which is reached 
by a flight of steps. On 
this platform will rest 
the plinth, which will 
have four panels, in 
which will be cut, in- 
serted, or placed, the 
bas-reliefs. These will 
be subjects connected 
with the rebellion, and 
quite appropriate and | 
characteristic. Four \ 
pedestals will project at 
the corners, on which 
will be heroic statues, 
representing the Army, 
the Navy, Peace and 
History. The faces of these pedestals are to be 
enriched with emblematic wreaths, which will be 
quite ornamental. On the plinth the die will be 
placed, the base of which will be ornamented with 
designs, emblematic of War, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, in relief. Surmounting this will be the 























marched joyously away, 














GrounD Torrepors—4a, Electric; 6, Contact; c, Austrian Contact; 2, Stockade; m., Pile. 
n, Section of river barred by Ground Torpedoes. 


(Towing) Torpedo, for starboard. 


shaft, around the base of which will be four 
allegorical figures, in alto-relief, symbolical of 
the Union—North, South, East and West. The 
shaft will be in the form of a Roman Doric column, 
and be divided by wreaths at intervening distances. 
The capital, also Roman Doric, will be ornamented 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—THE WAR MUNUMENT, DESIGNED 





BY MARTIN MILMORE, TO BE DEDICATED IN BOSTON, 


SEPTEMBER 17TH. 








as portrayed elsewhere, 
are still not the same. 
In the other they looked 
like raw troops. In this 
they have the look and 
bearing of veterans who 
have faced death in all 
its forms. 
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Spar Torpepors.—d, e, f, g, h, 7. 
o, Whitehead (Fish) Torpedo, 





SUBMARINE PROJECTILES OF WAR.—SKETCHES OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF TORPEDOES USED BY THE NAVAL POWERS OF THE WORLD.—SEE PAGE 239. 


by a band of stars. Surmounting the column will 
be a colossal statue of America, some seventeen 
feet to top of banner, and elegantly proportioned. 
In her right hand she holds the national flags, 
folded. Her left rests on a sheathed sword. A 
wreath of stars surrounds the brow like a coronet. 
Beneath this grand figure, and resting upon the 
capitals of the cclumn, are tour eagles, looking to 
the four quarters of the globe. The heroic figures 
are of bronze, nine feet in height, and have been 
cast in Europe and Phil- 
adelphia. The first that 
may be noted is Peace, 
which is represented by 
a female figure in a sit- 
ting posture, her right 
hand holding a branch 
of laurel, which she is 
waving above her head. 
Her left arm is at rest 
on herlap. Her feet are 
clad in sandals, the left 
resting upon an eleva- 
tion and the right pro- 
jected outward trom be- 
neath the folds of her 
dress. 

History is represented 
as a female, draped as 
were the reliefs in the 
Parthenon. The figure 
is sitting, but has turned 
to look back, her right 
leg and foot thrown out 
to support the position. 
The head is turned over 
the right shoulder and 
thrown back, the chin 
being slightly elevated, 
the whole giving that 
far-off, retrospective im- 
pression which, in this 
case, shows plainly that 
the past is alone dwelt 
upon, A pause in the oc- 
cupation seems to have 
been made, for, while 
the left hand grasps a 
tome which rests upon 
the left knee, the right 
arm is thrown out in the 
direction of the gaze, 
the hand grasping a 
stylus used in recording 
noted events. 

The next is the figure 
of a Sailor, dressed in 
the naval uniform, witb 
cap on head, standing, 
in an easy, graceful 
posture, the right hand 
resting upon the hilt of 
a cutlass, the left being 
placed on his hip. 

Mr. Milmore’s Soldier 
appears to be an original creation, like nearly all 
his subjects in this work, seeming to embody or 
express the ideal through the real soldier. The 
figure has on the a overcoat, with the gun 
and equipments, and stands at parade-rest, 

The bas-reliefs, cast in bronze, are very elaborate, 
and as works of real genius cannot be easily sur- 
passed. The first, ‘‘ Going to the War,’’ represents 
a regiment of men marching past the State House, 
on the steps leading to which stand Governor 
Andrew, his Staff, Council, etc., viewing the 
battalion. 

The number of figures in this piece is forty, every 
one of which is individual, peculiar to itself, true to 
life, and altogether characteristic of the men and 
the times. 

Following this is the bas-relief of the “ Sanitary 
Commission.” On the extreme right is a group of 
ladies engaged in preparing clothes, bandages, lint, 
etc., for the soldiers. Next to them is a group of 
gentlemen and ladies engaged in forwarding the 
supplies thus gathered to the Sanitary Commission 
on the field.- On the extreme left, in the back- 
ground, is an ambulance-wagon, from which a 
wounded soldier, who is in the foreground, has 
been taken, and is attended by members of the 
Commission. Next is a wounded soldier being 
cared for by nurses. On this bas-relief some twenty- 
four figures are represented, and they are all won- 
derfally grouped and employed, 

The bas-relief representing ‘The Navy” has 
a large fort on the right engaged by a ship-of-war, 
which is firing into it. Back of the ship-of-war is a 
monitor, which oe to be coming into action. 
On the left of the bas-relief two scenes of a sailor 
parting from friends, and from wife and child, are 
very finely worked out. 

The fourth bas-reliet is, the ‘‘ Return from the War,” 
the reception by Governor Andrew of a regiment 
just returned from service in the field. Some fort 
figurés are embraced inthis bas-relief, The sol- 
diers, it will be noticed, though the same that 
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HIS officer enlisted in 
August, 1862, in the 
Twenty -second Regi- 
ment, Michigan Volun- 
ters, and received his 
commission in the same 
regiment in June, 1864. 
He resigned this posi- 
tion to ~e « a com- 
mission in the Signal 
Corps of the army, and 
served to the close of 
the war as signal officer 
on the stafis of Gen- 
erals Thomas, Slocum 
and Sherman. Durin 
this time he receive 
three brevets for ser- 
vices in the field. In 
1867, he entered the Reg- 
ular Army, and in the 
following year was de- 
tailed as assistant to the 
Chief Signal Office of the 
Army, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, on 
which duty he still re- 
mains. He assisted 
General Myer in the or- 
ganization of the present 
admirable meteorological system of the Signal 
Bureau, and was associated with the Secretary of 
the Navy, Professor Baird of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and Rear-Admiral Reynolds, in examining 
the survivors of the Polaris crew after their return 
to Washington. 

Captain Howgate’s name has been very promi- 
nently before the scientific world of late by reason 
of his proposal for the complete exploration of 
the Polar regions. Instead of fitting up special 














NEBRASKA.—‘‘ SHERIDAN GATE,’’ AT CAMP SHERIDAN.—FROM A SKETCH 
BY MR. HOTTES. 


expeditions for a term of two, three or five years, 
and having the efforts crowned, as such have 
generally been, with pinetent failure, he proposes 
to plant a number of tough, determined and ex- 
perienced men somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Arctic Ocean. The place in which the Discovery 
passed the last Winter has been considered the 
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CAPTAIN H. W. HOWGATE, U.S. A., AUTHOR OF THE 
POLAR COLONIZATION SCHEME, 
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most suitable for this purpose. The colony is to 
consist of filty men, to be engaged for three years. 
A house in Lady Franklin's Bay is to be their dwell 
inz-place; an advance depot is to be established 
at the place where the Alert wintered, and to be 
garrisoned with a few men in the Su:nmer, and both 
stations are to be connected by copper wire and 
the necessary portable batteries, A ship is to be 
sent cut to plant the colony, and then return every 
year to bring it supplies. For this purpose he asked 
of the last Congress the modest sum of $50,000 to 
inaugurate the enterprise, and his claim received 
the most favorable consideration. Men of distinc- 
tion in the scientific world have reported his plan 
as the most feasible one yet proposed ; while tricd 
explorers like Lieutenant Julius Payer, in charge 
of the late German North Polar Expedition, have 
given the project an impartial and, upon the whole, 
a favorable criticism. 


FUN. 


THE boldest Thomas cat has never appeared on 
the top of one of Mullett’s roofs, 

YET a few days more, and the earliest green 
apples will be doubling up the first rash boy. 

THE major, rocking Nellie on his knee, for Aunt 
Mary's sake: “I suppese this is what you like, 
Nellie?” ‘* Yes, its very nice. But I rode ona real 
donkey yesterday—one with four legs, you know.” 


LITTLE SuSIE, looking at some pictures of winged 
angels, exclaims: “‘ Mamma, I don't want to be an 
angel.”’” “Why not, dear?’ ‘“‘Humph! Leave off 
all my pretty clothes and wear feathers like a 
hen!" 

‘“‘WHAT are we wa'ting for now ?” anxiously in- 
quires an Iowa paper. A good many Bridgeport 
mon are waiting for the huckleberry season to open, 
80 they can close their stores and pick their way 
back into a state of comparative affluence. 


IT is interesting to sit in a flour store, now, as the 
proprietor receives a dispatch and yells: ‘“‘ They 
are throwin’ shells across Grassacoralitchzeffluva- 
rina, an’ some one Is goin’ to get hurt. Turn out, 
all hands, and mark every bur’! up half a dollar.”’ 


‘*WEKE you a member of the army ?’”’ asked the 
traveler of the wooden-legged man from West Hill. 
‘Yes, sir,’ wasthe reply; “ I was membered by a 
recruiting officer, dismembered by a rebel artil- 
lerist, and remembered by a peg-leg manufac- 
turer.” 

SWIFT was one day in company with a young 
coxcomb, who, rising from his chair, said, with a 
conceited and confident air, “I would have you 
know, Mr. Dean, I set up for a wit.”’ “Do you, 
indeed,” replied the Dean; ‘then take my advice 
and sit down again.” 

A GIRL screamed in a lecture audience in La‘ay- 
ette, Oregon. Then all the other girls screamed. 
General consternation ensued, and a rush was 
made for the doors, people were bruised, clothes 
torn, and the room at length was omptied. The 
first screamer had seen a rat. 

‘THE * o'dest Mason in the United States "’ is mak- 
Ing arrangements for a re-union, with a view to 
effecting a permanent organization of himself. 
The reunion will be large; and indeed, if all the 
oldest Masons get there, there will be the largest 
gathering of the kind ever held in this country. 


LEAVEN. 

‘*A LITTLE leaven leavens the whole lump” is 
literally true, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is tlie strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, corn- 
bread, etc. 


THOUSANDS OF AFFIDAVITS. 

Many having used “ patent’? and prepared 
medicines, and failed in finding the relief promised, 
are thereby prejudiced against all medicines. Is 
this right? Would you condemn ad physicians 
because one failed in giving the relief promised? 
Some go to California ip search of gold, and, after 
workin, hard for months and finding none, return 
home and say there is no gold there. Does that 
prove i? Many s flering with Catarrh and pul- 
monary uffections have ased the worthless pre- 
paratiy.s that crowd the market, and, in their dis- 
appountinent, say there is no cure for Catarrh, 
Does that prove it? Does it not rather prove 
that they have failed to employ the proper remedy ? 
There are thousands of people in the United States 
who can make an affidavit that Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
temedy and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery lave effected their entire cure. Many had 
lost wll sense of smell for months, and pieces of 
bone had repeatedly been removed from the nasal 
cavities. 


Ir is mainly on account of its extraordinar 
reventive properties that Hostetter’s Stomach 
sitters is so exceedingly popular in localities 
subject to the visitation of miasmatic fevers and 
other discases produced by empoisoned air. 


Give it a trial, Those who have tried the medi- 
cine will never use another for any of the ailments 
which the Hestetter Bitters profess to subdue. 
To those who have not made the experiment we 
cordially recommend an early application to the 
Bitters whenever they are stricken by disease of 
the digestive organs. 


A New York Parysicran, of many years’ prac. 
tice in the treatment of lung diseases, writes as 
follows to Wal’er Baker & Co. regarding their pre- 
parations of Chocolate and Cocoa: 

“Experience from many years’ pract’ce in the 
treatment of lung diseases has convinced me that, 
as en article of diet for those suffering with any 
form of consumption, Chocolate is far preferable 
to Tea or Coffee; in fact, the two last-mentioned 
articles are jnjurious in many cases, while Choco- 
late, being an aliment and analeptic, is particularly 
serviceable where digestion has been impaired by 
discase. Having examimed several specimens of 
Chocolate, I find that Baker's may be conscien- 
tiously recommended to invalids." 








HMOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 


Se.ect your patterns from our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue of Fash'ons just issued. The 
styles are except onally hanlsome, tasteful and 
becoming. Mothe:s who do their own family 
sewing wi!l find therein every needful design for 
boys’, girls’, or infants’ outfits, Ladies wholly un- 
acquainted with the art of cutting and fitting will 
find that the most cmplex and difficult-appearing 
costumes are rendered perfectly casy and simple 
under the skiliful management of our artists. Dress- 
makers and suit manufacturers can nowhere find 
more reliable guides for street or home costumes 
than these exhibited on our Plate of Fashions for 
the present and coming season. Colored Plate 





mailed to any adress on receipt of 75 cents; 
tinted, or uncolored, 50 cents. Fashion Catalogue, 
neatly bound in cloth cover, also mailed pcst free 
on receipt of 75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 
Small or pamphlet Catalogue sent on receipt of 
address end athree-cent stamp. Address, FRANK 
Lesuin’s “ Lapy’s Journat ’ Patrern Depart- 
MENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. All orders for patterns 
must be sent to the same address. 


The Thousands of Ladies 
Who use Laird’s “‘Bloom of Youth” keep their own 
counsel, and all their admirers suppore that complex- 
ions so beautiful ani perfectly natural in appearance 
must be Nature's own, Lidies, try it; you will be 
delighted. 


Removal, —Franklin & Co., of Union Square, have 
removed their business to Fifth Avenue and 21st Street. 


Vanity Fair—For Mcerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Ex-President Martin Van Buren was made 
comfortable by the use of Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy. 

Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent. margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining an! Stock Fxchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. Y.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 

The Way to Prevent Wholesale Destruc- 
tion of Life and Property by Fire.—lLet every 
building in which people congregate be placed in direct 
telegraphic communication with the Fire Department. 
This can be done by the wires of the Automatic Signal 
Telegraph Company, at very little cost. Office, 294 
Broadway 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antnoxy & Co, 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frame, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. l’hoto-l.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna Exposition. 


To Consumptives 


AND 


Invalids. 


WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE of 
LIME AND SODA will promptly and radically 
cure Consumption and absolute’y prevent its develop- 
ment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened attack. 
For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, DYS- 
PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS OF VIGOR and 
APPETITE, and all diseases arising from POVERTY 
OF THE BLOOD, WINCHESTER’S HYPU- 
PHOSVHITE OF LIME AND SODA IS A 
SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a VITALIZING TONIC 
and BRAIN, NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 

From $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., N.Y. 








1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan. 

‘the only reliable cure 
is PERRY’s MOTH & 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on_ the 
Face, Blackheads or Flesh- 
worm use PERRY’S 
COMEDONE AND PI‘- 
PL& REMEDY, an infalli- 
ble Skin Medicine; or consult 
Dr. B. C, Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 


PHELPS, DODGE & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION. 
THE 


“Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO. 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








TIN-PLATE, 








LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED | 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children's 
wear, Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Beast Pads, the 
La Verle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child's Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, ete, Azents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introuucing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PeRLe Kcerer Co., 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


$20, $50, $ICO, $200, $500. 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
cusiomers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 
Circular explanatory and Weckly Reports sent free. 
Pp’ Ss M_ SHIRTS M M 
nen bet 6 for $9, Lh emege, $e everywhere. 
Keeps Patent Partly Made Dress Shirts, 
The very best. 6 tor $7, delivered free everywk ere. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each ha!f-dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at small commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer Street, N.Y. 


P.J. Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An unrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, eic., 
ete., always on hand, 
Factory and Warcroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
6 Astor House, Broadway, ) 
j New York 
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Branch Stores an 
71 Nassau Street, 
Send for Illustrated Price List 








LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
1 EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YOR. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
e WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
\HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all Hou-e Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
lilustrated Catalogue 


Traveler’s Guide. _ 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $3.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 


Cooper Institute, New York City. 
and Price List free. 





First-class Nurseries. 


ROSES? StECiALTY 


choice, all labeled, sent safely , mail ey y= 
5 for $15 12 for $2; 19 for $35 26 for $4; 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M ificent 
Premium Roses. Sce OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 





LACES, 


EMBROIDERIES AND 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Black, Plain, Oolored and Fancy 
Sines. 


GRENADINES 


BUNTINGS, 
ORGANDIES 


And LAWNS. 
CAMBRICS, ZEPHYRS AND GINGHAMS. 


PARASOLS, 


SUNSHADES and 
UM BRELLAS. 


HOSIERY, 


Underwear, 


Neck Dressings, 
GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


Etec., Etc. 


PAR'S-MADE SUITS, 


Street Costumes, 
Reception Dresses, 


MANTILLAS. 


Carriasece Wraps, Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES. 


I. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


A Story of Russian Life. 
By JULES VERNE, 


Author of ‘* ARounD THE WorLD IN Ercuty Days,” “ From 
THE EARTH TO THE Moon,” ‘‘ TwenTY THUUSAND 
MILES UNDER THE SEa,’’ Etc., Etc. 


FRITZ, THE EMIGRANT, 
A Story of New York Life. 


By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of ‘‘ Our or Tus Streets,” ‘ Pet,” 
‘ MoyTaGor,” Etc. 


tit. 


MONTAGUE; 


THE BELLE OF THE MATINEE, 
By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of ‘‘Our or tue Streets,” “ Pet,” ‘‘ Frrrz, 
THE ExiGRANT,” Etc,, Ete. 


IV. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Author of ‘“‘OLp Mypp.eton’s Money,” “ Nora’s Lovs 
Test,” Etc., Ete. 





Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ LIBRARY. 


8v0, heavy paper covers, illustrated, 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA, 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
(Jack HARKAWAay). 
PICO. . eee eseeeererns coeeeeeesereeeeeecees +++ 80 ots. 


JACK HARKAWAY OUT WEST 
AMONG THE INDIANS. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 
PROB. ccsce ce vouque Sbosesedhesneev senses suacecd 80 cts. 
Iil. 


LOWE WOLF, : APACHE CHIEF. 


PrtGO 00. 060480 00ss coves eekerededsic.enctedévatoa 15 cts. 


THE KING OF THE CONJURERS, 


By J. 8. BORLASE. 


PUNO 06s necksecncesttecses eocceesd Cts, 


*,* For Sale by a‘l Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Pub isher. 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 


537 Pearl Street, New York, 


Sent, postage paid, 





0 DR. JOHNSON’S HEALTH LIFT. Send for 
e Pamphlet, and sce what is said of it. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 621 Broadway, New York. 





SGETOREMR hf ator, Water Cooler & Filter, a oon 
Lawn Mower, Lawn Seed, o any kind of - Be 
IF YOU WANT A Farm or Garden Seeds, Implements or ~ Btreet, Hy. 


oor from Fulton St. 


(2 aS PRS Machinery, send for circular cr call on 





EW STYLES 


ORDER CLOTHING FROM NEW YORK 
AND SAVE MUNEY. Samples of Cloth, Fashion 
Plates, with full directions for obtaining a guaranteed 
perfect fit, sent free. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFE, 
CLOTHIERS, 241 Broadway, N. ¥. 





KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego Starc 


ISUNTF ORM-stiffens and finishes work alwavs the same. 





rd 
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Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $2Z5each. Chains 

$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
y Bent ©. 0.D., by Express, Bend stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular Conuiné MeraL Watcu 
FACTORY, 3% Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 














No. 5076 Fifth Avenue 








See announcement in FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 





RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
serics of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in tue luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water docs not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. .There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of 80 ple asing @ nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12 M, 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
9 A.M. tol P. M. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP -BOOK: 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage re- 
quired. Prices from $1.25 
to $350 each, including 
postage. Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 

Slote, Woodman & Co., 
119 & 121 W ili m St.. N, Y 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 
A CERTAIN & SURE CURE, 
Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS, J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box | 1038, (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


from 7A M 


fro: 











Large 





BLOODS PATENT HELIX ‘NEEDLES 
STANGER PORTION CENTRE eae 
- ADVANTAG ES — 
PATENT CLOTH STUCK PiLLOR R 

HELIX EYE 


or 


IS IN THE ¢ SENTRE 
ELASTACITY 


BBERS 


U.2, 








IIFE AND HEALTH WiTHourt DRUGS. 


BLUE AND RED ,. oz247, woz 


GREAT WORK » 
LICHT. 





Is now ready for Agents, 
J. M. Stoppart & Co., 
723 Chestnut St, Phila 








Our new self-inking Printing Press, 
is a marvel for simplicity and 








ROYAL HAVANA, 


; DRAWINGS EVERY 15 DAYS. 
Oniy 25,000 Tichects. 
_ 987 Prizes, $750,000 Cash Gifts. 
Full particutars, sent free. J’rizes cashed. Address, 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 


No, 5076 Fifth Avenue, 


See announcemsnt in FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


POCKET COIN DETECTOR, 
Size of a silver dollar.. No counterfeit coin 
“an be made it will not detect. Twenty-five 
cefits by mail. Agents wanted Li a dis 
counts. J. W. SUTTON, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 































THE VICTO=X 





PwPREssEs. 
Iilustrated ( 
‘sesame 5 COO a6 
S'JFFERERS who band tried in vain every ad- 
vertised remedy for Nervous and 
Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davipsox & Co., 86 Nassau Street. New York. 


Mir’s, West cridem, Ct 








A GOODRICH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 121 Dearborn 
e Bt., Chicago. Ill. Advice free; nofecuule success. 
ful; 13 years’ experience; business strictly “atial, 
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DEGRAAT & TAY LOR, 
87 and 69 Bowery, 65 Christic Street, and 180 and 182 Hester Strect, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Et>., 


in the United States 
Retail at Whol 


‘TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


e havo the best 
. Sreding Purposes, 


Of any House , Which they offer to 


esale Prices. 








Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for 
The metal is a composition of other metals, 
sv closely resembling gold that the be sst 
oh judges find it diffic ult to detect the dif- 

» ference, except by a chemical test, and 
it has the virtues requisite to make it 
the best substitute for gold known. 
GENUINE AMERICAN MOVEMENT. 
EXPANSION BALANCE. BEAUTIFUL- 
t LY ENGRAVED OR ENGINE TURNED 

HUNTING CASES. and equal in appear- 


. COST + S2b2, YASS +H Thar 


£ of and teades rendily, for from $60 
to $100, and if yeu wish a watch for your 
own us or to make mone ey on, try this. 
R; Owing to our large sales, we are enabled 
to reduce the price of them to si2 
each with an elegant Chain 
attac e They ara cess on Re Ritson s, Steam- 
ers, a in Manufactorie s,and other places whe re 
accurate time is required, ‘and gives general satis 
faction. We send them by Mail or Express. on 
receipt of $12. to any part of the Country, or it 
will bo sent C.0.D. when the customer desires and 
remiles $3 on account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about Fifty Pennyweights, and the same 
pattern in pure gold wou'd cost $100. We sell 
these Chains at $3 each. Bift we sell the Watch 
and Chain for $12. sent by Mail in a Registered 
Package, post-paid, to any Post Office in the 
United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10, 


Ks BRIDE & CO., 
Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 


ROYAL HAVANA. No. 9076 Fifth Avenue. |' 


Drawings Ewery 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 
OF 
See announcement in FRANK LESLIE'S 
“CHIMNEY CORNER, 

























Address, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


il Wail Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 


No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street, = ; . —_ 
EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 


Omnibus r » P P 
maibus from SKETCH BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portaits of 


Kindergarten attached to each School. 
12 East 47th Street. 









ee saeeaia «| « Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
>, | The following are ne of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 

i ures 28s. No | } 5 7 “ 4 ~~ : 

and Morphine habit eured a AR DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEE, PAU- 

ton Street, Chicago, III | LINE M ARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON, CHRISTINE 

o— tena, Mics oi Hes NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Ete. The Portraits are 


7-shot, £2.50. 70 kinds. Guns & Ritles, $5 


Revolvers to $500. Monster IIL Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 


WeEsTERN Guy Works, Chicago, IIL 


‘printed in the finest style. The above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. in currency or postage 
stamps, M.°J. IVERS, 105 Fulton 8t., New York. 





With this Number of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper is issucd the most beautiful 


Chromo ever published, cutitled : 





“THE LITTLE 


THASE.” 





From the original painting by CARI. MERTEL, which was exhibi:ed in Dusseldorf in 1875, and purchased by a 
resident of this city at a cost of $5,000, gold. In the reproduction of this picture every attention has been given to | 
preserve the most minute details of the original. The sizo of the picture is 29 by 23 inches, and is reproduced in 
thirty colors. 

The price cf the Paper and Chromo is only 2O cents, with usual discount to tho trade. 
news-dealer, 


Order through your 





| 
| 





} 





Agents Wanted. 
$10 to $25 i,t rare mate ty Amine 


and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5. sent post- 


aid for 85 cents, Illustrated catalogue fre 
7 H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. (Established 3830, 


a day to a nts, Samples Free. 52-page 


$5 to $10: atalogue. _ FLETCHER, 11 Dey St.. N. Y. 
$10 A DAY. : 


logue free. GEO. L. 
A MONTH.—. Agents “wante d 36 best 
$35 selling articles in the world. One sample 


free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


7-Shot Nickel- plated Rc volvers $3. 
New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
FELTON & CC., Kew York City. 


T PAYS to sel) our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


$55 5 $7 A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
= 


UT. oO. Vic KE R ty « CO,, Augusta, ie. 
2500 a year to Aguite. Outfit and a $25 


Shot Gun free. For terms, address 
J. Worth & Co., & Louis, Mo. 
R AVELING ‘and Permanent Agents We anted to well 
Ribbon and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, ete. Wat. A, 


Force, 172 Fulton St., N.Y. Illus str ated C atalog rue, lc. 


Chiomo tn gilt frame FREE 
and writ 64 col. | Illus. Paper, 6 mos. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the know nw ror. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, Coutrer & Co., ‘Chicago. 


A DAY can be made on a $60 SODA FOUN- 
TAIN. For Catalogue, address Cuapway & 
Co., Box 790, Madison, Iid, 









bute ovr circulars, 


t Enclose 25 cents for post- 
LENDALL & €O, 


- Publishers, Boston, Mass 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, a 


be lvet, all colors; a set free to every reader for 
postage. Agents wanted. 
SIMPSON «& SMITH, ts Cortlandt St. New Yok. 





The best always cheapest. 35 Visit- 
ing Cards, no two alike, with your 
name finely printed, in a neat ecard 
case, 20c., 6 packs, $1. Acents 
wanted. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N. ¥. 


CAR 


OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 

The Mustache Protector, 

ig 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
. I. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 


.'TNT Bwok & CO.” 
Celebrated 


PORTRALTS 


Are made from Card Photographs or any other kind of 
small picture. They are enlarged to any desired size, 


and BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED IN INDIA INK, 
WATER.-COLORS, OIL or CRAYON 

WE WANT AN AGENT 
In every unoccupied county. Extra inducements to 
agents alrea in ‘the business, For full infor mation, 





acdress, 


TEN EYCK & CO., 


terms, clc., 


Auburn, N. Y¥ 


A Special Offer 


TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, a perfect Gem for everybody desiring 

BM areliaple /ine-/’ tece, and also a superior Com- 
im pass, usual watch size, steel works, glass crystal, 
all in asuperb Oroide Hunting-Case, warranted 
to denote correct time, and keep in order for two 
years—Vevfection guarantced—will be Given 


away to every patron of this paper os a Free Bf 
Gift. 


Cut ovr tnrs Covron axp Matt It. 


COUPON. 

On receipt of this Coupon and 50 cents to 
poy for packing, boxing and mailing charges, 
we promise to send cack h patron of this paper a 
Gexuinte Swiss MaGnetic Time-KEEPER. 

Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 
ASHLAND, MASS. {8 
This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to ob- B 


tain this beautiful premium, so order AT ONCE. 
This offer will hold good for 30 days. 

















> 10ce. & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 
mos, - 0c. ; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Leaf Chromo« 

25c. ; 25 Vhantom (: ew & elegant), 18c. Ag'ts outfit, 15°. 
: Samples, 6c. HELEN RE AD & CO, New N Haven, Conn 


THE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN to 
all who wish to gain unalloyed affection. None can re- 
sist its magnetic influence. Price, 1 Secured by copy- 
right. Beware of imitations. Ad 

JOHN | FRANC IS AYRES, Boston, Mass. 


50 MIXED CARDS, Damask, Repp, Granite, Etc. ,with 





Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Brist: |, 
with name 


name printed on all for 10cts. and stamp. Outiit, 25 


cts. Addre: s, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


ULAR PRICED POULTRY BOOKS! 50 cents each 
will buy Burnham’s new ‘Diseases,’ ‘‘Seerets in 
Fowl ay yd *? Gamo Fowl,” or “Raising Fow! 


bar Tens Market.’? Mailed on receipt of price ! 
EO. F. SUSHEAR, Melrosc, Bac 


SUFFERERS. i 


by addressing, Dr. AGU ES & 


50 
25: 


Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts, Vensaiet for 3 ct. 
3 stamp. J. MiIxKLer & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








from Nervovs Dsgsi.ity, 
ste., can learn of acertain 
and speedy remedy, free, 
& CO., Cincinnati, Obio. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 
styles. Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. Ww. DOW D& Co., Dristou, Coxx. 


Tiegant Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts. post paid. SARATOGA CARD CO., 
a a SORES. Springs, N.Y. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., pos’ paid, L. JONES | & CO. Nassau, N. ¥. 





Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. post- 

2 paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, N. Y. 
EXTRA FINE CARD, 

10 cts. J. K. HARDER, 


FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., 
25 paid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau. Renns. Co., N. 


no two alike, with name, 
Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


pre- 
Y. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10cts., 
post-paid. G. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. J. 


——- 2 
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FAIRBANKS’ 


standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 


Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 





THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London........ eteds xe 1851 
World’s Fair, New York............1853 
World’s Fair, Paris....... erry: 1867 
World’s Fair, Vienna................ 1873 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).....1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia........ 1876 


ALSO 
COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILES’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. | 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 53 Camp 8t., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul 8t., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & ©O,, 34 King William St,, London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 2 Milk St., Boston, Mags. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. > 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,, Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 


THIS iS By sending 365 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
NO turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 

HUMBUG. P, O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 








Harrs—“ That rail can't be laid on my track, Mr. Blaine !” 


SILVER-PLATED 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn. 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICEPIT CHERS 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal- 
lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
“aaa” BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
JSA' 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


\ICE PITCHITERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 














A Safe, Sure afid Chéap Destroyer of the 


POTATO. BUG, cassic: 


CURRANT WoRMs Q and other Insects is 


OUR PEST: <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death. No da ts, or in using. 

Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 Ib. box.) Send 

for Ciroular with hundreds of testimonials. Di to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3129. 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 



















China, Glassware, Crocke 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BA 
FORD, Coorgr Inst., New York. 





























FINE GAS 


1875 and 1876. 





FIXTURES. 


Medals of Honor and Highest Awards of Merit from the CenTEN- 
niAL Exurpition, 1876, and American Institute Exursition; 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MANUFACTURING CO., 


67 Greene Sr., and 68, 70 & 72 Wooster Sr. , above Broome, N. Y. 





Geo. L. Burr, | 


Successor Tro Freeman & Burr, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


140 FULTON STREET, New York. 


en’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order 


s@” Prices to Suit the Times. -@a 


0. 
ss ERo, 
Se™ sso gs0, 47s, 


Orders by Mail. 
Orders by Mail. 
Orders by Mail. 


ov" %., Box* Su: Box, Sving 


Se" 910 to gs0. 


GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by 
GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more than 
20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct from New 
York, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit 
attainable, and utmost value for their money 


$5 to $20, 


Rules for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List and Book of Fashions Semt Free on application. 





f=) (2) = 
Fifteen Pairs of Earrings and Studs, 
bought at a sacrifice, and selling low § 





for cash. A 3-carat Gem for $600, cost over $1,000, A 7-carat match) 
Gem $7,000. Cash paid for Diamonds, old Gold and Silver. — 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


WATCHES 





150 Bowery, N. Y. 
| SEI EER S. | 








THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


OW that Summer is coming, it behooves us to keep cool. No place liké the famous haunts of the mountains of 
4 Colorado in and about Denver. Hundreds of peopie, tired of the resorts of the East, are going to spend the 
Summer in the grand old Rocky Mountains, and its charming Parks, majestic Peaks with perpetual snow, grand 
cations, wonderful waters which give health to the invalid, clear sky and magic atmosphere. The populat KANSAS 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, with its steel rails and automatic air-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route, and the only line 
ranning Pullman Cars from Kansas City to Denver. Low round-tri rates from all Eastern cities.’ 


Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, Guides, sent free upon application to 
General P 


D. E. CORNELL, 
assenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 





GENUINE 


ICHY 


The thermal springs of Vichy are owned by the French 
Government, and the waters are bottled under its super- 
vision. 

They are applied as follows: 3 
HAUTERIVE. } in cases of Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
CELESTINS. Gravel, Diseases of the Kidneys, etc. 
GRAN DE.GRILLE—Diseases of the Liver. 

HAUTERIVE. ) p; ee h . in \ 
HOPITAL. } Diseases of the (Dyspepsia. } 

The name of the spring is on the capsule, and also the 
year of the bottling. 

These waters can be drank at the table pure or with 
wine, etc. 

For sale by grocers and druggists, and to the trade only 
by the sole agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & Co., 


No. 37 Beaver Street, N. Y. 








TABLES so'd at 
prices never before 
offered. Send for 


BILLIARDS ere 


« DECKER & CO., 726 Broadway, N. Y. 











IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending fora Plumber, 
Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
SO Cents. 

D, HODGMAN & 00, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

27 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 

Send for description. 








Prints, Cards, Envelopes, ete., equal to 
any Press. Larger sizes for large work. 
De your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made -making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large f 
catalogue to ENNIAL 












KELSEY & CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 


Hutter’s Patent “Lightning Bottle Stoppsr.” 


Awarded with a Prize at the Philadelphia World’s Fair. 





The only ‘* Bottle Stopper’? of all those exhibited at the Centennial which was honored with a Prize. 

The filling and shipping of the many different liquors in bottles, such as Lager. Bier, White Bier, Mineral Waters, 
Ale, alcoholic liquors, etc, in bottles, has of late years reached an enormous and unbounded extent, At present, 
there is neither a natural or artificial liquor bottled, which is not sent in large quantities to every part of the world- 
A certain industry carry on this business, that is the bottlers; arid the only p sible way of supplying households, not 
only with the smallest quantities, but also la establishments in this line, is with bottled liquors, and not the 
slightest damage is incurred to the liquors, which while in barrels it is almost impossible to prévént. 

Thoughtful people have long sought a process for bottling liquors, which would not only be an improvement on 
the old styie, but also a cheaper method because the old manner of sealing a bottle with a cork was not only un- 
satisfactory, but could never be air-tight, and the inconvenience and costliness of re-corking the bottle after being 
once used was very annoying. To avoid this inconvenience it was necessary to invent a bottle-stopper which would 
meet all these pole mn § requirements. As is generally the case, many thought they had just what was wanted 
already, while in reality ‘ ER’S LIGHTNING BOTTLE STOPPER ”’ proved to be the only article which complied 
with the above wants. This invention, which by experience has well-earned the appropriate title, ‘‘ Lightning Bottle 
Stopper,” has in about two years found its way in rapid strides to all establishments connected with this branch of 
trade. In the same manner ‘‘ Hutter’s Lightning Bottle Stopper” gains firmer ground daily in most countries of 
Europe. In reality, it combines substantiability, simplicity, elegance and ease in openi and closing the bottle; 
the simple movement ot two fingers is only y to plish this, and it is suitable for any size or style of 
bottle, to such a degree, that Hutter’s Stopper not only satisfies every requirement, but even supersedes it, Any 
further information will be cheerfully furnished by 


KARL HUTTER, No. 9 Second Avenue, New York. 


See Those Spring Suits. $8 to $30. 


INros. 398, 24OO0O0 and 402 Bowery. 
JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 




















Duc de Montebello, Champagne, ..cssssa, 0. 


LIFE OF P. P. BLISS, sae 


By WHITTLE, MOODY & SANKEY. 
Steel on nigh ot the ce ty Pasi! — 
and music. e most. § le book fore the public Colors hair a Natural Black. On tion. 
Price, $2. Apply for an agency for your town or neigh- Brown or . e applica 
borhood. A & BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., No previous wash. All Druggists. 

DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


New York. 
y : PRINTING IN BES. 
—For coating Hard Wood in 
PELLUCIDIT E. private dwellings, churches, W. D. WILSON & CO.’S 
public buildings, etc. The most perfect article fark CELEBRATED PICTORIAL GLOSS INK 


purpose known. Send. for Circular to § used Leslie’ ’ Office: ‘ 
STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. Street, New York. iia: ee 
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